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AN INVESTIGATION OF PRACTICES 
IN FIRST GRADE ADMISSION 
AND PROMOTION 

CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 

EXTENT OF RETARDATION AND NON-PROMOTION 

Numerous investigations have been made on retardation and also 
on progress of children through the grades. Age-grade studies 
show graphically by means of age-grade charts the extent of re- 
tardation in our public schools. Age-progress studies show the 
degree to which children in a given school system are progressing 
at normal rate, rapid rate, and slow rate. The technique of ob- 
taining these data has been so simplified by leaders in administra- 
tion that facts of retardation and non-promotion in a school system 
may easily be obtained. The following quotations taken from 
four surveys made within the past ten years constitute a fair 
sampling of survey findings with respect to retardation and non- 
progress of children. 

Comparing the three progress groups for the elementary schools less than 
half of the children arrive at a given grade in normal time. Less than five 
percent are able to gain a yearns time, while practically half are retarded and 
compelled to repeat one or more grades.^ 

The age-grade distribution suggests that Boise occupies a high place among 
American cities with reference to the grading of pupils by age. The proportion 
of retardation is 23.5 percent of the enrollment . . . extending into one, 

two, three, four, and five year groups.* 

In most cities it has been found that about one-third of the pupils are re- 
tarded. In some communities as many as one-half of the pupils are retarded.* 
The figures on retardation were collected from r^orts received from the 
teachers of over 30,000 children in rural schools. They were collected in 
September, at the time the children are entering rather than completing the 
grades in whidi they are listed. For this reason the children are given the 
advantage of about one year in the age classification as compared with data 
ccdlected at the dose of the term. It is assumed that children enter school at 
six years ci age and make one grade a year during the dementary schools. 
These children are chtssified as making normal progress, those one year under 
^ BaUimore Survey^ Yol. H. Part HI. p. Z67, 1920. 

* The Boise Yol IX, Chap. YI, pp. 13?, 140* 

I 



2 Investigation of First Grade Admission and Promotion 

this age are classified as making rapid progress and those one year over this 
age as making slow progress. A summary of the data for the State as com- 
pared with similar data for Denver given in the recent Denver survey is given 
below.® 


Table *** — ^Progress in Denver and in Rural Schools 


' 

Denver 

Rtiral Schools 
of State 

Total number children 

22,285 
Percent 20 

47 

33 

30,379 

Percent 10 

36 

54 

Rapid progress 

Normal 

Slow progress 



In grades first and second nearly 20 percent of the boys and girls are repeat- 
ing the grade. This drops to 1 1 percent in the third grade and still further to 
5 percent and less in the seventh and eighth grades. In the rural schools 25 
percent of the pupils in the first grade are repeating the grade.^ 

Retardation and non-promotion in our public schools present 
two difficult but important problems. 

1. Failure is said by psychologists to endanger seriously the 
morale of the individual child : 

The stimulus of success is an essential condition of normal devdopment 
and mental health. Continued failure, on the other hand, is likely to develop 
an unsocial attitude, the shut-in personality, and to plant seeds perhaps of 
mental disorder. . . . Many schools have put a premitun on failure. And 
from this continued effort to do work that cannot be done wdl, pupils are apt to 
acquire a slovenly attitude and, like the young horse given too heavy a load 
at first, they acquire the habit of lying down under a difficult task.® 

2. There is an economic loss in failure to prepare the individual 
for his best service after leaving school, and a financial loss to the 
community which comes from the added expense of repeating a 
grade. 

If a child^s abilities make it possible for him to acquire only part 
of the curriculum organized for a particular grade, the economic 
and financial losses to the community and the moral defeat of the 
individual should tie considered before he is marked with failure. 
^Tt is a serious thing for a child to fail to do a year’s work in a 

^Report of an Inquiry into the Administration of the Colorado School System, Chap. V, p. 47, 
1917. 

^ Report of the Survey of the Town of Bammonton, N. J„ Chap. V, p. 59, 1926. 

B William H. Btimham. Success and Failure as Conditions cf Mental Health, 1919. 
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year and to be forced thereby to go over the same ground the 
second time. If the pupil leaves school at a certain age at the end 
of the compulsory period he misses the work of as many upper 
grades as he has had failures during his course.” ® 

Retarded children who continue to attend school, irrespective 
of the number of their failures, until they have met the standards 
set in each grade, place a heavy financial burden on the community 
and challenge the administrator to provide a curriculum to meet 
their var3ring abilities and needs. '‘The actual cost of repetition 
increases the cost of education to the extent of the actual per capita 
cost multiplied by the number of children repeating. The actual 
per capita cost in Colorado varies from $35 to $118; if ten children 
repeat a grade the loss varies from $350 to $1,180.” ® 

Whether non-promotion is due to low intelligence, or whether 
it is the effect of poor teaching of a curriculum to which a child 
has difficulty in adjusting, the financial and economic loss to the 
community is of importance. 'Tt has become a matter of in- 
formation that more than 10 percent of the cost ot tuition is for 
repeated instruction, and that about a fourth of the pupils leave 
school with not more than a sixth grade education, and that the 
ranks of the vocationally incompetent are recruited largely from 
children over-age for their grade.”’' 

The seriousness of the extent of non-promotion in public schools 
with its effect on the morale of the individual and on the financial 
loss of the community is significant in all grades. The great 
weight of non-promotion, however, rests upon the first grade. In 
one of the most recent studies on school failure the investigator 
says, "Grade I is the greatest failing grade, being responsible for 
30.2 percent of the failure in cities and 24.1 percent of all 
failures.” ^ 

Causes of retardation and non-promotion have been discussed 
from the interpretation of statistical findings, and from the opin- 
ions of teachers, superintendents, and investigators of these 
problems. 

Statistical data have been compiled from different studies by 
Tenuan to show the influence of low mental age on over-ageness : 
"Of Dickson^s first-grade pupils who were eight years or older, 

* Rtport ofm Inquiry into the Admni^ration and Support qf the Cdorado School System^ Chap 
V, p. 67, 1P17. 

^ Termaa, Lewk M., The InidUgence of School Children^ Chap. VIII, p. iii, 1919. 

^Feroiv$I, Walter P., Study of the Causes and Subjects of School Failure^ 1927. 
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68 percent were below 8o I.Q. Of Hubbard’s fifth-grade pupils 
who were thirteen years old or older, 64 percent were below 80 

I.Q. Of 50 over-age children tested by Williams in three Califor- 
nia cities, 50 percent had an I.Q. below 80 and 32 percent were 
below 75. In the case of 1,000 unselected children on whom the 
Stanford Revision was based, 97 were three or more years over- 
age on the Ayres standard. Of these 78 percent were below 
80 I.Q. Conversely, nearly all of those who were below 80 I.Q, 
were one or more years over-age for the grade in which they 
were located,”^ The conclusion drawn by the writer was that 
‘"the over-age child is usually a dull child.” ® 

The causes of non-promotion as listed below are (i) those 
stated on the authority of investigators who have made 

careful studies of this problem, and (2) those most often men- 
tioned by teachers and superintendents in response to the question- 
naire used in this study. 

1. Poor home conditions. 

2. Physical defects. 

3. Transferring from another school. 

4. Retarded mental development. 

5. Difficulty with the English language. 

6. Lack of application. 

7. Irregular attendance. 

8. Late entrance. 

9. Delinquency. 

10. Too high a standard. 

11. Lack of flexibility in methods of promotion. 

12. Curriculum leading only to a college course. 

13. Lack of supervision. 

14. Laziness. 

15. Unqualified teachers. 

16. Too many grades or too many pupils for one teacher and 
no time for individual work with slow pupils. 

17. Short terms. 

18. A course of study which does not provide for children who 
are more interested in things than in books. 

19. Variability of children. 

•Tennan, Lewis M., The InieUigence of School Children^ Qiap. VII, p. ii6, ipiP* 

^Town of Hcmmonton, N. Survey Report, Chap. V., 1926. 

^Rfiport of an Inquiry into the Administration and Support of the Colorado School System, 
Chap. V, 1917. 

J^Terman, L. M., Intelligence of School Children, Chap. VIII, 1919. 
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20. Failure to adjust the school work to the needs and capaci- 
ties of the pupils. 

21. Inadequate medical inspection. 

22. Inadequate formulation of promotion standards. 

23. Inaccurate methods of measuring results. 

The scientific studies of Dickson and others on mental age and 
its relationship to non-promotion and retardation are of utility 
in attacking this problem. Findings from an investigation of one 
cause, however, should be supplemented by findings in regard to 
other probable causes before a program of progress through the 
grades to secure a minimum of non-promotion is constructed. In 
current practice first grade promotion usually takes place when the 
child has acquired the knowledges, skills, and habits which are the 
standards of this grade. Appropriateness of the requirements 
for admission to the first grade; the amount and kind and difficulty 
of the learning needed in order to accomplish first grade goals; 
concomitant factors which influence the set to or away from 
learning; the method used to determine the status of the child in 
the standards set for promotion — ^all need to be scrutinized for 
their possible share in retardation and non-promotion. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate current practices for 
first grade admission and promotion of children with particular 
reference to the following questions: 

1. What are the factors determining promotion? 

2. How is the status of children in these factors determined? 

3. What specific standards are set up as a basis for promotion? 

4. To what extent does the current practice of administrators 
reporting on first grade admission and promotion agree with the 
findings of research? 

To obtain data for this study an analysis was made of the 
factors which influence promotion and the methods which deter- 
mine the status of children in these factors. This analysis was 
put in questionnaire form and sent to administrators of diflferent 
ranks — ^superintendents, supervisors, principals of a public school 
system, and directors of laboratory schools. The findings in this 
study are based on reports made by 90 superintendents, 94 super- 
visors, 20 principals of a public school system, and 15 directors 
of laboratory schools.^^ 

“ See Appendix, 

^ Npte Table I, p. 31. 
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The populations of the cities from which data were obtained 
were as follows: 


Population 
Under 500 
500 to 1 ,000 

1,000 to 10,000 

10.000 to 20,000 

20.000 to 50,000 

50.000 to 100,000. 

100 . 000 to 500 , 000 

500. 000 to 800,000, 


Number of Cities 

8 

10 

40 

26 

25 

22 

21 

3 


The supervisors selected to give data on the questionnaire were 
procured from the supervisory directory filed in the office of the 
director of extramural work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the summer of 1926. The principals were selected 
from a public school system which for many years has endeavored 
to apply principles of education as determined by modern scien- 
tific study in a public school situation. Directors of laboratory 
schools represent seven laboratory schools connected with leading 
universities, four private experimental schools, and four normal 
training schools which are not required to conform to a public 
school system. It therefore seems probable that the promotion 
procedures analyzed in this study represent the practice of schools 
and school systems above the average. 



CHAPTER II 


FACTORS DETERMINING ADMISSION TO FIRST 
GRADE AND PROMOTION FROM FIRST GRADE 

Problem 

1. What are the factors that administrators use to determine 
(a) the admission of kindergarten and non-kindergarten children 
to first grade, and (b) the promotion of children from low first 
to high first grade and from high first to second grade? 

2. What is the proportional influence of different factors on 
promotion as shown (^z) in the number of times each factor was 
checked, (b) in the percent of administrators who used each factor 
and (c) in the median percent weighting? 

Procedure 

Table I^ shows the number of superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and directors of normal training and private experimen- 
tal schools who checked the questionnaire^ furnishing the data 
for this chapter. The difference in the number checking the 
factors for the entrance of kindergarten children and non-kinder- 
garten children is probably due to one or more of the following 
reasons; (i) that not all schools have kindergartens; (2) that the 
standards for the entrance to first grade are often similar for 
kindergarten and non-kindergarten children; and (3) that there 
are in these schools no standards for non-kindergarten children 
except chronological age, which is fixed by law. 

Three aspects of these factors are presented in the summary 
of findings to show the emphasis on different factors in deter- 
mining admission to and promotion from first grade: (i) the 
number of times each factor was used expressed as a percent of 
the number of times all factors were used; (2) the percent of 
the total number of administrators replying who used each factor ; 
and (3) the median percent weighting given to each factor. Owing 

1 Tables r^erfed, to tins st^dy wiU be found at the end ci ea<di chapter. 

* See Appendix qn^tiomiaiie sent to adnunistratc^s. 

7 
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to the large number of zero scores given to each factor except 
chronological age, the zero scores were neglected in calculating 
medians. 

To the factors listed on the questionnaire which might influence 
the admission of kindergarten and non-kindergarten children to 
first grade, one superintendent, two supervisors and one director 
of a laboratory school added social age; one supervisor and one 
director of a laboratory school added parental judgment; different 
supervisors added attendance, language, crowded conditions, two 
semesters in kindergarten, and first grade entrance test. The 
fact that so few additional items were supplied by the respondents 
would seem to indicate a fairly complete analysis in the ques- 
tionnaire as formulated. 

Part I : Summary of Findings 

I. FACTORS USED FOR THE ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO FIRST GRADE 

A. Number of Times Each Factor Was Checked for Some Weight- 
ing between Zero and lOO Percent 

I. For admission of kindergarten children to first grade : 
a. The superintendents’ group checked all factors in times. 
Forty-one superintendents checked chronological age 41 times, or 

37.2 percent of the total in checks; general ability to do first 
grade work 22 times, or 20 percent; physical maturity 16 times, 
or 14.5 percent; mental age 14 times, or 12.7 percent; general 
health 7 times, or 6.3 percent. Scattering items such as health 
habits, general conduct, emotional stability, and social age were 
checked in all n times, or 9.9 percent. 

The supervisors’ group checked all factors 223 times. 
Seventy-seven supervisors checked chronological age 64 times, 
or 28.7 percent of the total 223 checks; general ability to do first 
grade work 36 times, or 16,1 per cent; mental age 34 times, or 

15.2 percent; general health 29 times, or 13.0 percent; and physical 
maturity 19 times, or 8.5 percent. Emotional stability, health 
habits, general conduct, social age, two semesters in kindergarten, 
attendance, parents’ judgment, language requirements, crowded 
conditions, and entrance class test, were checked in all 41 times, 
or 18.3 percent. 

c. The principals’ group checked all factors 57 times. Nine- 
teen principals checked chronological age 17 times, or 29,8 percent 
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of the total 57 checks; general ability 14 times, or 24.5 percent; 
mental age 8 times, or 14.0 percent; general health 7 times, or 
12.2 percent; and physical maturity 5 times, or 8.7 percent. Emo- 
tional stability, health habits, and general conduct were checked 
in all 6 times, or 10.4 percent. 

d. The 12 directors of laboratory schools checked all factors 
48 times. They checked chronological age 9 times, or 18.7 percent 
of the total 48 checks; mental age 10 times, or 20.8 percent; 
physical maturity 7 times, or 14.5 percent; general health, and 
general ability to do first grade work 5 times each, or 10,4 percent. 
Emotional stability, health habits, general conduct, social age, and 
parents' judgment were checked in all 12 times or 25 percent. 

The number of times the administrators of public schools 
checked chronological age as a factor for the admission of kinder- 
garten children to first grade far exceed the number of times 
they checked any other factor. 

The factors which public school administrators rank as the 
first five in importance to determine the admission of children 
to first grade are chronological age, general ability to do first 
grade work, physical maturity, mental age, and general health. 

All groups of administrators except the directors of laboratory 
schools checked chronological age more times than any other 
factor. The directors of laboratory schools, however, checked 
mental age more times. They also used factors other than those 
within the five highest ranks of public school administrators more 
often than did the administrators of public schools. 

2. For admission of non-kindergarten children to first grade: 

a. All the administrators both for public schools and for 
laboratory schools checked chronological age more times than any 
other factor for the admission of non-kindergarten children to first 
grade. All administrators used chronological age more times for 
the admission of non-kindergarten children than for the admission 
of kindergarten children. Out of the 439 times that all factors 
were checked for kindergarten children, chronological age was 
checked 131 times, or 29.3 percent; out of the 254 times that all 
factors were checked for non-kindergarten children, chronological 
age was checked 143 times, or 36.3 percent. 

h. All administrators checked mental age less often as a fac- 
tor for the admission of non-kindergarten children than for the 
admission of kindergarten children. Out of the 439 times that 
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all factors were checked for kindergarten children, mental age was 
checked 66 times, or 15.0 percent; out of the 254 times that all 
factors were checked for nou'kindergarten children, mental age 
was checked 22 times, or 8.8 percent. 

c. With few exceptions all other factors listed on the ques- 
tionnaire were checked less often as factors for the admission of 
non-kindergarten children than for the admission of kindergarten 
children. 

jB. Percent of Administrators Who Used Each Standard for Some 
Weighting 

1. For admission of kindergarten children to first grade; 

a. Chronological age is used by 41, or 100 percent, of the 
superintendents as a factor for the admission of children from 
kindergarten to first grade ; general ability to do first grade work 
by 53.6 percent; physical maturity by 39.0 percent; mental age 
by 17.0 percent. Emotional stability, health habits, and general 
conduct each are used by fewer than 10 percent of the superin- 
tendents who checked the questionnaire. 

h. Chronological age is used by 64, or 83.1 percent, of the 
77 supervisors reporting; ability to do first grade work by 46.7 
percent; mental age by 44.1 percent; general health by 37.6 per- 
cent; physical maturity by 24.6 percent. Emotional stability, 
hedth habits, and general conduct each are used by fewer than 
20 percent of the supervisors who checked the questionnaire. 

c. Chronological age is used by 17, or 89.4 percent, of the 
19 principals who checked the questionnaire as a factor for the 
admission of children to first grade; general ability to do first 
grade work by 73.6 percent; mental age by 42.1 percent and 
general health by 36.8 per cent. Emotional stability, health habits, 
and general conduct each are used by fewer than 16 percent of 
the principals who checked the questionnaire. 

rf. Chronological age is used by 9, or 75 percent, of the 12 
directors of laboratory schools for the admission of kindergarten 
children to first grade ; mental age by 10, or 83.3 percent; physical 
maturity by 58.3 percent; general ability to do first grade work 
by 41.7 percent; general health by 41.6 percent. Emotional sta- 
bility, health habits, and general conduct are used by 33.3 percent, 
33.3 percent, and 16.6 percent respectively. 

2. For admission of non-kindergarten children to first grade: 
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a. Chronological age is used by more public school adminis- 
trators for the admission of non-kindergarten children than for 
the admission of kindergarten children. All administrators use 
mental age fewer times as a factor for the admission of non-kin- 
dergarten children to first grade than for the admission of kinder- 
garten children. 

C. Median Percent Weightings^ of Each Factor Used in Deter- 
mining Admission to First Grade 

I. For admission of kindergarten children to first grade: 

а. Chronological age was given a median weighting of 86.1 
percent by 41 superintendents ; mental age a median weighting of 
27.6 percent by 14 superintendents; and general ability to do first 
grade work a median weighting of 27.5 per cent by 21 superin- 
tendents. Each of the other factors had a median weighting 
below 20 percent. 

б. Chronological age was given a median weighting of 90.5 
percent by 64 supervisors ; mental age a median weighting of 30 
percent by 34 supervisors ; general ability to do first grade work 
a median weighting of 20 percent by 36 supervisors. Each of the 
other factors for admission to first grade had a median weighting 
below 20 percent. 

c. Chronological age was given a median weighting of 56.2 
percent by 17 principals; general ability to do first grade work 
was given a median weighting of 50 percent by 14 principals ; and 
mental age was given a median weighting of 23.3 percent by 8 
principals. 

d. Mental age was given a median weighting of 36,6 percent 
by 10 directors of laboratory schools ; chronological age a median 
weighting of 35 percent by 9 directors of laboratory schools; and 
general ability to do first grade work was given a median weighting 
of 25 percent by 5 directors of laboratory schools. 

e. General health was given a median weighting of 22.5 
percent by 5 directors of laboratory schools ; physical maturity a 
median weighting of 21.2 percent by 7 directors of laboratory 
schools ; and emotional stability a median weighting of 20 percent 
by 4 directors of laboratory schools. 

The median we^hting for chronological age given by principals 

* Owing to laige ntto^aer of tiwdian scores given to each factor except chronological age 

the zero chedES were discarded in calculating medians. 
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is lower than the median weighting given by superintendents or 
supervisors. The median weighting for chronological age given 
by directors of laboratory schools is lower than the median weight- 
ings of superintendents, supervisors, or principals; and the me- 
dian weighting given to mental age by directors of laboratory 
schools is higher than the weightings given by public school ad- 
ministrators. More weight is given to the three health factors 
by those directors of laboratory schools who checked the ques- 
tionnaire than by those administrators of public schools who 
checked the questionnaire. 

The median weighting of different factors shows significant 
differences among administrators with reference to the importance 
of factors for admission to first grade. The public school admin- 
istrators reported a median weighting of 77.4 percent given to 
chronological age while the directors of laboratory schools reported 
a median weighting of 35 percent given to chronological age. The 
three factors receiving the highest median weighting in all groups 
were chronological age, mental age, and general ability to do first 
grade work. 

2. For admission of non-kindergarten children to first grade: 
a. Chronological age was given a median weighting of 100 
percent by 137 administrators of public schools, and 90 percent 
by 6 directors of laboratory schools, for the admission of non- 
kindergarten children to first grade. Mental age was given the 
second highest median weighting by administrators in public 
schools and laboratory schools. General ability to do first grade 
work was given the third highest median weighting by public 
school administrators, and general health was given the third 
highest weighting by directors of laboratory schools. 

D, Other Factors Influencing Admission of Children to First 
Grade 

1. Out of 219 persons checking the questionnaire, 65, or 29.6 
percent, reported the influence of room space on the admission of 
children to first grade. Of these 65, 19, or 29.2 percent, reported 
room space to effect an increase in the number promoted; 5, or 
7.6 percent, reported it as causing a decrease in the number pro- 
moted; and 41, or 63.0 percent, reported limited room space to be 
no factor in the admission of kindergarten children to first grade. 

2. Out of 219 persons checking the questionnaire, 120, or 54.7 
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percent, reported the extent of the influence of limited room space. 
Of these, 14, or 11.6 percent, reported the influence to be ‘^much”; 
30, or 25 percent, reported the influence to be 'little”; 63, or 

52.5 percent, reported the influence to be "none”; and 13, or 

10.5 percent, reported the influence to be “little or none.” 

3. A limit to the number of years that a child may remain in 
kindergarten in some school systems makes the entrance to first 
grade automatic. Out of 210 persons who checked the ques- 
tionnaire, 77, or 35.1 percent, reported a limit to the number of 
years that a child may remain in kindergarten. Of these 77, 46, 
or 59.7 percent, (which is 21 percent of the total number who 
checked the questionnaire) reported a limit of two years in the 
kindergarten. The range of limits for a child’s kindergarten in- 
struction was from one half-year to three years. 

II. FACTORS USED TO DETERMINE PROMOTION FROM LOW FIRST 
GRADE TO HIGH FIRST GRADE AND FROM HIGH 
FIRST GRADE TO SECOND GRADE 

Out of 219 questionnaires ^ returned, 106 were checked to show 
the factors that determined promotion from low first to high first, 
and 15 1 were checked to show the factors that determined pro- 
motion from high first to second grade. The 106 persons included 
33 superintendents, 57 supervisors, 9 principals and 7 directors 
of laboratory schools, while the 151 persons included 59 superin- 
tendents, 66 supervisors, 16 principals, and 10 directors of labora- 
tory schools. 

For the purpose of locating the emphasis that administrators 
give to t3rpes of standards for promotion, a grouping of different 
factors has been made. In this study Group A includes reading, 
language, number, spelling, and writing — ^herein called the tra- 
ditional subjects. Group B includes nature study, art, and music 
— ^herein called special subjects. Group C includes physical 
maturity, emotional stability, general health, and health habits — 
herein called factors relating to health and physical growth. Group 
D includes attendance, effort and general conduct — ^herein called 
administrative factors. 

A. Number of Times a Factor or Group of Factors Was Checked 
for Some Weighting between Zero and 100 Percent 

I. For promotion from low first to high first grade: 

* See Table? at end of chapter. 
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The administrators of public schools checked all subjects 
486 times. They checked the traditional subjects (Group A) 222 
times, or 45.6 percent of the total 486 checks, and the special 
subjects (Group B) 27 times, or 5.5 percent; the factors relating 
to health and physical growth (Group C), 61 times, or 12.5 per- 
cent; the administrative factors (Group D), 61 times, or 12.5 
percent. Chronological age was checked 29 times, or 5.9 percent; 
mental age 39 times, or 8.0 percent. Social adjustments was 
checked 47 times, or 9.6 percent ; reading, 97 times, or 19.9 percent. 

The comparative weight or influence of different factors or 
groups of factors in promotion procedure, made evident by the 
number of times each was checked, would indicate far heavier 
emphasis on the traditional subjects than on the special subjects, 
and double the consideration given to reading than to any activity 
that brings about social adjustment. The directors of laboratory 
schools, in the number of times they checked different factors, 
indicated an emphasis on practically the same factors or group of 
factors as the administrators of public schools. ■ 

2. For promotion from high first to second grade : 

The administrators of public schools placed slightly more 
emphasis on the traditional subjects, and less on the special sub- 
jects, for promotion from high first to second grade, than they 
did for promotion from low first to high first. More emphasis is 
given in this grade to the administrative factors, than to the fac- 
tors relating to physical health and growth. The emphasis given 
to other factors which influence promotion from high first to sec- 
ond grade is approximately the same as the emphasis given to the 
factors for promotion from low first to high first. In the labora- 
tory schools for promotion from high first to second grade the 
influence, indicated by number of times the different factors were 
checked, showed emphasis on the same factors as those used for 
promotion from low first to high first. 

B. Percent of Administrators Who Used Each Factor 

I. For promotion from low first to high first grade : 

The traditional subjects (Group A) are used by 44.8 
percent of the 99 administrators of public schools ; the special sub- 
jects (Group B) by 9.1 percent. The factors relating to health 
and physical growth (Group C) are used by 15.3 percent of the ad- 
ministrators of public schools; the administrative factors (Group 
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D) by 204 percent. Chronological age is used by 29.1 percent 
of the administrators of public schools ; mental age by 39.2 percent. 
Social adjustments is a factor used by 47.4 percent of the public 
school administrators and reading by 97.9 percent. 

It is evident that whereas many public school administrators 
consider the traditional subjects important for promotion, com- 
paratively few consider the special subjects of any importance 
for this purpose. Reading is accepted by practically all adminis- 
trators as a factor of importance for promotion in the first grade, 
but social adjustments are considered to be crucial by approxi- 
mately only half this number. Attention is given to factors relating 
to physical health and growth (Group C) by some administrators, 
but more administrators use the administrative factors (Group D). 

2. For promotion from high first to second grade: 

More administrators use the traditional subjects and fewer 
the special subjects for promotion from high first to second grade, 
than for promotion from low first to high first. More adminis- 
trators also use reading and fewer use social adjustments for 
promotion from high first to second grade, than for promotion 
from low first to high first. 

C, Median Percent Weighting for Each Factor 

I. For promotion from low first to high first grade: 

In the public schools for the promotion of children from low 
first to high first grade, a median weighting of 28.9 percent is 
given to the traditional subjects of Group A, and of 7.5 percent 
to the special subjects of Group B. A median weighting of 13.8 
percent is given to the factors relating to health and physical 
growth in Group C, and of 11.4 percent to the administrative 
factors of Group D. A median weighting of 11.5 percent is given 
to chronological age, and of 14.9 percent to mental age. A median 
weighting of 15.5 percent is given to social adjustments, and 62.5 
percent is given to reading. 

It is important to note that in the promotion of children from 
low first to high first grade, administrators of public schools give 
the traditional subjects a weighting which is four times that given 
to the special subjects; likewise, a median weighting is given to 
reading which is four times the weighting given to social adjust- 
ments. Mental age and chrondogical age are given about the 
same weighting. 
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In the laboratory schools for the promotion of children from 
low first to high first grade, a median weighting of 18.3 percent 
is given to the traditional subjects (Group A) ; and no weighting 
to the special subjects (Group B). A median weighting of 7.3 
percent is given to the factors relating to health and physical 
growth (Group C) ; and 15.8 percent is given to the administrative 
factors (Group D). A median weighting of 15 percent is given 
to chronological age; and 20 percent to mental age. A median 
weighting of 58.3 percent is given to reading; and 15.0 percent 
to social adjustment. The heaviest weighting in the factors in- 
fluencing promotion from low first to high first is on the traditional 
subjects (Group A) and reading; but this weighting is less than 
that given to these subjects by administrators in public schools. 

2. For promotion from high first to second grade : 

In public schools and in laboratory schools there is practi- 
cally no significant difference between the weightings given to fac- 
tors or groups of factors for the promotion of children from low 
first to high first grade, and from high first to second grade. 

D, The Significance of Reading as a Factor Influencing Promotion 

The question, 'Would a child with a satisfactory rating in 
reading be denied promotion because of a low rating in any other 
factor?” was answered by 166 out of 219 administrators. Of 
these 45 or 27.1 percent replied that even though children had a 
satisfactory reading score they would be denied promotion if they 
had a low rating in other factors; 119 or 71.6 percent replied that 
a child with a satisfactory rating in reading would not be denied 
promption even though there was a low rating in other factors. 
Two or 1.2 percent replied, “Yes and no.” 

E, Other Factors Influencing Promotion to Second Grade 

Of the 219 persons checking the questionnaire, 48 replied to 
the question relating to the influence of limited room space on pro- 
motion. Of the 48, 56.2 percent reported that limited room space 
increased the number of children promoted; 4, or 8.3 percent, 
reported that limited room space decreased the number promoted ; 
and 17, or 35.2 percent, reported that room space was not a factor 
influencing promotion. One hundred and ten persons, as noted 
in the next paragraph, reported the extent of such influence as 
none. 
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Of the 219 administrators 164 replied to the question relat- 
ing to the extent of the influence of limited room space. Nine, or 

5.4 percent of the 164 persons replying, reported “much”; 43, 
or 26.2 percent, reported “little”; no, or 67.0 percent, reported 
“none”; and 2, or 1.2 percent, reported “little or none.” It ap- 
pears that room conditions have a tendency to increase promotion 
more than to decrease it, but the extent of influence is more likely 
to be “little” than “much.” 

A legal limit to the number of years a child may remain in a 
grade of course produces automatic promotion. 

Of the 167 administrators replying to the questionnaire re- 
garding the limit to the number of years a child may remain in 
first grade, 81, or 48.5 percent, reported a limit of 2 years; ii, or 

6.5 percent, reported 3 years; 5, or 2.9 percent reported i year; 
59 0^ 35*3 percent, reported no limit; and ii, or 6.5 percent, gave 
some indefinite age limit rather than a time limit. 

III. PERSONS DETERMINING STANDARDS OF PROMOTION AND THE 
FINAL PROMOTION OF CHILDREN 

A, Persons Determining Standards of Promotion 

There is no agreement among different administrators re- 
plying to the questionnaire as to who should assume the responsi- 
bility of determining standards for promotion. The person rank- 
ing one in importance in determining standards was checked by 113 
administrators. Among these 113, superintendents were checked 
42 times, or 37.1 percent; supervisors 33 times, or 29.1 percent; 
teachers 24 times, or 21.2 percent; principals 8 times, or 7.0 
percent; assistant superintendents 5 times, or 4.4 percent; the 
state once, or .8 percent. 

B, Persons Determining the Fined Promotion of Children 

Out of 161 responses as to what person finally determines 
the promotion of children, the teacher was checked 134 times, or 
83.2 percent of the total; the principal was checked 18 times, or 
1 1. 1 percent; the superintendent 6 times, or 3.7 percent; and the 
supervisor 3 times, or 1.8 percent 

It appears from these data that while the superintendent, 
supervisor, or principal is of greater authority in determining 
the standards for promotion, the responsibility for estimating the 
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child^s status relative to these standards rests chiefly with the 
teacher. 

Part II: Evaluation and Discussion of Findings 

The results shown in this study do not represent the individual 
opinion of any one administrator reporting, or an agreement of 
opinions among them; but rather an aggregate of opinion which 
is significant only as specifying the most frequently accepted 
practice in this group. The extremes of individual opinion range 
from zero percent to loo percent in the weighting given to the 
three most frequently used factors for the admission of kinder- 
garten children to first grade — chronological age, mental age, and 
general ability to do first grade work. 

Such value as this picture may have is in showing the factors 
which a group of administrators select as an indication of (i) a 
child's probable ability to accomplish what may be demanded of 
him in the next grade; (2) the emphasis given to the factors or 
group of factors influencing promotion. 

What is allowed, however, in the current practice of these ad- 
ministrators should be challenged as to its soundness to find if it 
agrees with (i) what the findings of scientific research recently 
directed to this problem tend to indicate; (2) curriculum 
objectives. 


I. WHAT IS ALLOWED IN CURRENT PRACTICE 

A. For the Admission of Children to First Grade 

The current practice of 204 administrators who checked the 
questionnaire for the factors which determine the admission of 
kindergarten and non-kindergarten children is to make chronologi- 
cal age the decisive factor for the admission of children to first 
grade in the public schools. Mental age received more weight 
than any other factor for the admission of kindergarten children, 
and chronological age for the admission of non-kindergarten 
children to first grade, in the laboratory schools. These two 
factors, together with general ability to do first grade work, lead 
in the consideration given by both public school and laboratory 
school administrators for the admission of children to first grade. 
Other ' factors — ^general health, physical maturity, emotional sta- 
bility, health habits, and general conduct — range in their median 
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weighting for those checking these factors from 6,0 percent to 
16.6 percent in the public schools and from 10 percent to 22.5 
percent in the laboratory schools. 

B. For Promotion from First Grade to Second Grade 

The current practice of 106 administrators who checked the 
factors to determine promotion from low first to high first, and 
of the 151 who checked the factors to determine promotion from 
high first to second grade, indicates that the decisive factor in pro- 
motion is reading, and also that decided emphasis is placed on the 
traditional subjects, with but little or none upon the special 
subjects — ^art, music, and nature study. Mental age is held to be 
of more importance than chronological age. The physiological 
factors — ^physical maturity, emotional stability, general health, and 
health habits — ^are of but slightly more importance than the ad- 
ministrative factors — ^attendance, eflfort, and general conduct. 

The evidence that reading is the decisive factor is further 
sustained in the answers of 166 administrators to the question, 
^‘Would a child with a satisfactory rating in reading be denied 
promotion because of a low rating in any other factor?” Of these, 
1 19, or 71.6 percent, replied that a child with a satisfactory rating 
in reading would not be denied promotion even though he had a 
low rating in other factors; 2, or 1.2 percent, replied ‘‘Yes and 
110”; 45, or 27.1 percent, replied that he would be denied 
promotion. 

II. WHAT IS INDICATED FROM THE FINDINGS OF RESEARCH STUDIES 

The following summaries of and quotations from studies on 
first grade retardation, promotion, and classification indicate the 
findings and implications of students of research on the factors 
which influence admission to and promotion from the first grade. 
Study I. 

Dr. Arthur ^ adduces evidence to show (i) that teaching efforts 
in phonetic work and reading comprehension for pupils with men- 
tal age of less than 514 years are wasted; (2) that a mental age 
of 6 or 6j4 years is in general necessary for standard first grade 
achievement in this school system; (3) that with a mental age of 
6j54 to 7 years the returns on the teaching work in reading were 

•Arthtir, Grace. "A OiMW-titative Study of the Restdts of Gxoupmg First Grade Children 
Accordifiig to Mental Age, Jottr, Educ, Research, VdL No. a, Oct., 1935* 
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materially increased. Six and one-half to 7 years would seem 
then to be the optimum mental age for beginning reading instruc- 
tion where comprehension of printed matter is the object in view. 
Beyond this we come to a point of diminishing returns. Further 
increase in mental age gives little increase in elBciency for the be- 
ginning of reading. Achievement in each phase of reading tested 
increases with each half year of mental age. Success in reading 
comprehension is more dependent on mental age than is success in 
either of the other two phases of reading ability. 

"'Whether the class is strong or weak, bright or dull, closely 
grouped as to mental age, or distributed over a wide range, the 
teacher without information as to mental age of her pupils adapts 
her teaching to the ability of the majority. The weaker members 
of the group are the best taught. 

"The pupils above the average of the class in ability . . . 
are practically certain to accomplish less in proportion to their 
ability than any other members of the class.’’ 

Gttidy 2 * 

It is shown in Zornow & Pechstein’s report ® that children with 
a chronological age of 6 are not always ready to do first grade 
work. 

1. Three years previous to 1920 an average of 20 percent of 
the children failed in first grade. 

2. Out of 55 failures tested in lA and iB, 49 had a mental 
age of less than 6 years and 37 of less than years. 

3. All children who have failed in first grade were among those 
of low mental age and low intelligence quotient. Those of 6 years 
mental age and normal intelligence quotient have been able to do 
the work of Grade I. 

4. Since fully one-half of the children in the group who were 
chronologically 6 years old, were less than years of age 
mentally, it has been found desirable to group these children in 
pre-primary classes. 

5. A prediction based on the intelligence quotient will obviate 
non-promotion. "Chronological age is still permitted to be the 
most important factor in determining school placement, though 
in reality it has scarcely more to do with the character of school 
work than the size of the shoe he is wearing.” 

^Zornow and Pachstein, '*An Experiment in the Classification o£ First Grade Children 
Through Use of Mentfd Tests. ” Elm, School Jour,, Vol. XXIII, No. a, p, 136, Oct. ipaa. 
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Study 3. 

The importance of mental age to determine first grade readi- 
ness is pointed out in Dickson's study. Terman^ summarizes 
Dickson's Study of 1,000 first grade children thus: “Below the 
mental age of 6 years the child is not fully ready to do first grade 
work. Below a mental age of years the chances that standard 
first grade work will be done are practically negligible. Dickson 
finds 38 percent below the mental age of 6 years and 27 percent 
below years," 

Study 4. 

The lack of precision of chronological age to predict reading 
ability is reported by Theisen® as follows: “Chronological age 
at any stage of school life is less indicative of probable success 
than mental age or mental maturity. The six and seven year old 
first grade pupils in St. Louis read better orally than the eight 
and nine year olds. 

“It is not surprising that our results showed no correlation 
between score on the Haggerty test and chronological age. For 
210 first grade pupils and 190 second grade pupils selected at 
random, the correlations between age and scores were zero except 
one correlation of 0.13 between Test i and age in the sec- 
ond grade. These [latter] figures are too small to be of 
significance. ... 

“If chronological age were one of the strong factors in providing 
results in primary reading we should expect to find a decided 
positive correlation between it and reading performance. Such 
a condition would mean in general that the older the child in a 
given grade, the better his reading." 

Study 5. 

Again the lack of significance of chronological age for deter- 
mining reading readiness is indicated in Brooks' study.® The 
effect of chronological age within a grade on reading achievement 
in the data of Brooks' study using the partial correlation technique 
and eliminating or rendering constant certain measured factors 
was found to be as follows : 

“If mental age is partialed out or held constant, reading ability 

» Terman, I*. M. IiOeSUgence ttfScJtool Children^ Cliap. IV, p. 47» I9ip. 

> Theism. W. W. **FaicAos 8 , Results m Primary R^dmg, " in TwenUdh Year Bocdi^ 

NaUowtl Socu^for the SUeic/ ei EducoHoie^ Part 11 , 1921. 

• Brooks, Fowler. Age as a Factor in Reading Adneveznent,*' ScModt and 

Society, Vol. 20, No. 5^ December 27. 1934- 
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and chronological age have a relationship average— 0.13. If 
chronological age is held constant, reading achievement and men- 
tal age have a positive relationship averaging .595. 

"‘If then we consider pupils in school studying reading our data 
lend support to the view that chronological age within a grade 
is in itself of little significance for reading achievement, but that 
mental age is of considerable importance.” 

Study 6 , 

The melioration resulting from considering emotional and physi- 
cal traits in promotion standards is made evident in Arthur^s 
study which was an investigation of reorganized classes in ac- 
cordance with the various quantitative mental abilities of the 
children and with consideration given to physical and emotional 
handicaps. 

1, Children were classified and given a curriculum proportioned 
to their quantitative mental ability. 

2, Children who had the mental ability to do first grade work 
but who did not succeed were sent to a primary ungraded room 
and watched for physical and emotional disturbances. Emotional 
traits varied from the “negative self feeling” to the active hatred 
of school and all its works. One sort of child was unhappy and 
tearful; another type was too full of energy to be anything but 
bored by the mild interests of the schoolroom. 

3. In the primary ungraded room procedures employed to rec- 
tify these emotional traits resulted in : 

а. Change in attitude toward school as a whole. 

б. Change in attitude toward work. 

c. Interests utilized on the level of capacity. 

4. Character and moral values reported as resulting from re- 
organization of classes: 

a. Slow children spared habit of failing. 

b. Bright children saved from habit of expecting success 
without effort. 

c. Driving force of school became hope instead of fear. 

Study 7. 

Data are offered in Baldwin’s study on the maturities of chil- 
dren in order to examine: 

M Arthur. Grace. **An AiJi>Hcation of Intelligence Tests to the Problem of School Re- 
tardation, ” School and Society, Nofvember 23, 1919. 

“ Baldwin, Bird T., in Twenty^fdrd Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Fori J, 1924. 
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1. The extent to which measures of physical traits and of sev- 
eral types of maturity may be practically useful in diagnosing the 
ability of children to achieve. 

2. The degree to which these traits should be taken into account 
in classification and promotion. In the interpretation of his data 
Baldwin says: 

‘‘The findings of the X-ray of the wrist bones is indicative of 
general anatomical, physiological, or physical maturity, or ‘physi- 
cal fitness’ or maturity in general. There is a high correlation of 
the development of carpal bones with growth in stature and other 
criteria of maturity. 

“Physiological age based on height and general growth, devel- 
opment of carpal bones, should be given a heavy weight in classi- 
fication and promotion.” 

On the other hand Gates, making similar measurements, finds : 

No physical measure gives a high corrdatioii . . . with either mental age 
or educational achievement. Between mental age and educational achieve- 
ment is a correlation .595. 

No physical trait is an adequate index of such ts^pes of maturity as mental, 
scholastic, social, emotional or general maturity. Classification of pupils 
alike in general physical status will not result in a satisfactory classification on 
any other basis. 

Maturities are not everywhere one and the same. Growth is specialized 
and has many phases. Growth is not everywhere uniform and single, but 
varied and in different degrees independent. 

Mental age, estimated physical fitness, and mental maturity, when all are 
combined, have a corrdlation with achievement of 0 .67 — ^the highest R secured 
except those which included the teacher’s estimate of physical maturity. 

Physical measures are to be desired for appraising growth, r^:ulating diet, 
etc., but not for classifying children intellectually, scholastically, socially, or 
emotionally. 

Study 8, 

The Federal Department of Education in Leaflet 23 says : 

“The summary of this report on children’s readiness for reading 
is a tabulation of returns representing opinions of teachers teach- 
ing under varying conditions in many sections of the country. 

I, “To the question ‘Do you feel that you are expected to teach 
some children to read before they are ready?’ 506 teachers, or 90 

^ Gates, Artto I., ‘"The Nattire and Educational Significance of Physical Status and of 
Mental, Physiological, Social, and Emotional Maturity,” Jcur. Educational Psychology ^ Vol. 
XV., S^t., 1024. 

M Pupils* Readiness far Reading Instrudion Upon Entrance to School^ XJ. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Ejndergarten Leaflet No. 23. 
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percent, answered yes ; 54, or 9+ percent, answered no. The reply 
to this question would seem to indicate a vital need for investiga- 
tion of the present method of attempting to give instruction in 
reading to all first grade pupils upon entrance to school. 

2. “Total number of children not ready to read in September 
1925, 4,425, or 20 percent. 

“One-fifth of first grade pupils not ready to read in the opinion 
of the teacher presents a practical problem for administrators to 
study and attempt to solve. 

3. “How many of them had kindergarten training? 2,528 or 
52 percent. The question requested did not obtain data concerning 
pupils who were ready for reading instruction. These figures 
seem to indicate, however, that kindergarten training as such is 
not sufficient to prepare the child for reading instruction. This 
may be due to the fact that there is at present in the majority of 
school systems no intelligent method of promoting from kinder- 
garten to first grade and that the data received did not give the 
length of time children were in the kindergarten. 

4. “How many were there in each of the following age groups ? 

Chronological 

Age . . . 5 ~ 53 ^yrs. sJ^yrs. 6“6j^yrs. 6J^7yrs. 7-10 yrs. 

Number at each age. 362 1278 1872 757 156 

Percent at each age. 8 28 42 17 5 

“Data were not obtained on ages of all the first grade pupils; 
consequently these ages cannot be interpreted in comparison with 
the successful pupils. It is safe, however, to say that chronological 
age is not the decisive factor in reading readiness. In actual prac- 
tice this is frequently the factor that determines the attempt to 
give the pupil reading instruction. 

5. “The high rank given to ‘lack of interest’ and ‘lack of ex- 
perience’ as evidence that the pupils were not ready to be taught 
reading, should lead to a careful investigation of methods used 
to prepare pupils for reading in the early stages of reading 
instruction.” 

Summary 

The findings of research as hereinbefore reviewed thus indicate : 

I. The mental age factor is the best single index of a child’s 
readiness to do first grade work. 
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2. Failure in first grade is due largely to the low mental age and 
low intelligence quotient of children. 

3. The intelligence quotient as a basis of prediction of child 
progress will practically eliminate non-promotion. 

4. A child with a mental age of less than 6 years is not fully 
ready to do first grade work. 

5. Chronological age at any stage of school life is less indicative 
of probable success than mental age or mental maturity. 

6. Chronological age within a grade is in itself of little sig- 
nificance for reading achievement ; but mental age is of consider- 
able importance. 

7. According to one investigator physiological age is directly 
correlated with stages of mental maturation. The physiologically 
more mature children, according to this investigator, have different 
attitudes, different types of emotions, different interests from 
those of the children physically younger though of the same chro- 
nological age. Physiological age based on height and general 
growth and development of carpal bones, in the judgment of this 
investigator, should be given a heavy weight in classification and 
promotion. 

8. From the findings of another investigator: *"No physical 
measures give a high correlation with either mental age or educa- 
tional achievement and no physical trait is an adequate index of 
such desiderata as mental, scholastic, social, emotional, or general 
maturity.'^ 

It thus appears that students of research in the light of their 
present findings would recommend: (i) that mental age is the 
best single factor to determine a child's readiness to do first 
grade work; (2) that the intelligence quotient is the best basis of 
prediction of child progress; (3) that a consideration of the child’s 
physiological age is found helpful (a) by one investigator for 
classification and promotion, (b) by another only for appraising 
growth and regulating diet; (4) that the recognition of physical 
and emotional factors in buildiiig up attitudes toward learning is 
highly desirable. 

The foregoing conclusions and advice in regard to current 
practice are (i) chronological ^e is considered less indicative 
of probable success than mental age, and is held in itself to be of 
little significance to prognosticate readiness for reading; (2) one- 
fifth of the pupils at present in first grade are considered as prob- 
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ably not ready for reading, although that was found to be 
preponderantly the most utilized factor. 

III. WHAT IS SUGGESTED FROM PRINCIPLES GUIDING CURRICULUM 

MAKING 

The factors which influence the admission of children to and 
their promotion from first grade will be determined to some ex- 
tent by objectives and principles guiding curriculum making. 

There is a tendency in one group of educators who are making 
curricula to have organized subject matter as the point of de- 
parture. The statements of objectives emphasize preparation for 
adult life, and tend to have the learner acquire (as far as it is 
biologically possible) a unit of work that is outlined in the cur- 
riculum for one grade in order to be fitted to a unit of work that 
is outlined in the curriculum for the next grade. 

The content of the traditional curriculum of this type was 
largely the three R’s. '"Learning was thought of as the ability to 
give back upon demand certain phrases and formulas which had 
been acquired without adequate understanding of their meaning 
and content.’* Chronological age was the sign of the child’s 
readiness to partake of the information which educators planned 
for him to know in the first grade. Since there was no scientific 
basis of grade placement of content in the organization of this 
type of a curriculum there was a deadly uniformity in require- 
ments and a great waste (i) for children incapable of acquiring 
the knowledge and skills apportioned to a given grade; (2) for 
children with superior ability capable of doing more. 

The more progressive advocates of this departure for curriculum 
making in the light of modem psychology, philosophy, and scien- 
tific study have brought about important changes in this type of 
curriculum. New subjects have been added, grade placement of 
material is being determined by more scientific methods, and 
learning is being considered as "any change in the control of con- 
duct which permanently modifies the individual’s mode of reacting 
upon his environment.” Promotion as determined by these ob- 
jectives requires children to meet standards which administrators 

Curriculum MaMng,” Tvoenty-sixth Year Book, Noiiona Society for the Study of Edu^ 
catioTt, Parts I and H, 1937. 

Curriculum Making/’ Tweniy-sixfh Year Book, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 1937* 
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have set up. These standards are based on the curriculum ma- 
terial which the findings of scientific study indicate a particular 
group is capable of mastering. 

The tendency of the other group of educators is to have as its 
point of departure the needs, interests, and abilities of the learner ; 
and as its objective "the dynamic growth of the child himself 
Herein an attempt is being made to discover the social needs and 
interests of the learner at his own level; provide the experiences 
that are stimulated by his own problems; and give opportunity 
for such expression as will produce growth and lead readily to the 
next step in his development. Among these educators there is 
found an attempt to secure a complete inventory of the child's 
emotional, physical, social, chronological and mental status. Rec- 
ords of the child's progress are demanded which show (i) to 
what extent the activities in which the child engaged brought 
about growth; that is, improvement in his emotional control, 
physical condition, and ability to adjust socially; (2) what knowl- 
edges, appreciations, skills, and habits brought about these 
changes; (3) what methods of learning have been most efficient 
in acquiring these knowledges, appreciations, skills, and habits. 

In a school so administered the child would progress according 
to what he was capable of accomplishing; and the records of his 
achievements would assist succeeding teachers to ascertain how 
far he had gone on his educational journey and, in the light of 
the data recorded, at what pace he should be expected to continue. 

Whatever the course of study, the factors influencing promo- 
tion or progress from one unit of work to another must neces- 
sarily be based on the curriculum achievements of the preceding 
unit of work. Whether the curriculum demands a set requirement 
in one unit of work before proceeding to the next, or an inventory 
of the child's physical, social, mental, and emotional status and 
educational or behavioristic achievement for the guidance of the 
teacher's next step, the curriculum of the first grade must evolve 
from the curriculum of the kindergarten. 

In addition to chronological age as used in current practice, 
and to mental age as enjoined by research results, thoroughgoing 
evaluation of curriculum achievements should be made. Promo- 
tion from kindergarten to first grade on a basis of chronolc^cal 
age indicates a conformity to the demands of the traditional cur- 
ricula of the kindergarten and the first grade which isolated these 
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two units of work. A study of current curricula in the kinder- 
garten and the first grade shows a unification of these two units 
and an enrichment of content. 

When the kindergarten was considered a receiving station for 
children until they were old enough to go to school, chronological 
age might have been a more adequate standard for admittance 
to first grade. But the kindergarten is no longer considered an 
adjunct to the elementary school either economically or educa- 
tionally, but an integral part of the school organization. ‘Tre-pri- 
mary, primary, elementary, junior high school, senior high school, 
and junior college — ^all are aiming at the same ultimate goals. 
Some are nearer the beginning of man’s educational journey; some 
are nearer its consummation. All the parts make up one journey. 
It should be direct, consistent, straight, unconfused.” 

Curriculum factors which have a bearing on the physical, social, 
and intellectual development of the child should be considered in 
the promotion of kindergarten children to first grade in the same 
way that these factors are considered in other grades. Such con- 
sideration would tend to unify kindergarten and first grade 
practice. 

Since chronological age is in itself of little significance for 
reading achievement, and since airriculum achievement in the 
kindergarten is the necessary preparation for first grade where 
reading is an important subject, then out of a curriculum of read- 
ing readiness in the kindergarten should emerge those traits which 
indicate the child’s readiness not only to call word symbols but 
to comprehend them in their proper relations. Until this is done 
the kindergarten curriculum will not be making its full or com- 
plete contribution to one of the factors which is conceded as an 
important subject for first grade. Although mental age will be 
highly significant in determining the child’s mental readiness, it 
will not determine that he has the informational readiness without 
which words are empty sounds to him. 

The median weighting of 32.5 percent given to general ability 
to do first grade work and used by 57.9 percent of the public 
school administrators may indicate a dawning sense of the im- 
portance of this factor. However, the lack of a definition in the 
questionnaire as to what this factor may include, makes its inter- 

» Trentoci Course of Study, Horace Mann Conduct Curriculum, TTaTartifty^ Course of Study, 
San Franctsco Course of Study. 

Bobbitt, Fra nklm , How to Make a Curriculum, Chap. II, p, 30, 1924. 
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pretation indefinite. The record cards procured from administra- 
tors giving data on this study were comparatively few in number ; 
and, generally speaking, were not amenable to any technique 
for obtaining the data which show child growth in curriculum 
requirements. 

The admission of non-kindergarten children to first grade needs 
to be on a basis of the most objective measurements, and the most 
reliable index that can be secured of a child’s ability to do first 
grade work. If a child is to accomplish a prescribed first grade 
curriculum the utmost care needs to be taken to determine his 
status or readiness for this curriculum content and to discover 
whether he has the ability to master it. If the child enters a school 
where the curriculum adjusts to his present status, the records of 
his physical, social, emotional, and mental status are important to 
indicate what he may be expected to accomplish. Either type of 
curriculum calls for measurements in the same factors ; but since 
the standards for admission to first grade are different the use 
of the measurements differs. Ninety-eight and eight-tenths per- 
cent of the public school administrators use chronological age with 
a median weighting of lOO percent for the admission of non- 
kindergarten children to first grade. Surely chronological age 
is not sufficient information for a teacher to have in order to give 
a child his most felicitous, start in first grade. 

The importance of selecting as a basis for promotion those 
curriculum factors most important for the development of traits 
of behavior which constitute efficient individual and social life is 
also significant in the light of emphasis which both pupil and 
teacher give to these factors. "Teachers and pupils will inevitably 
work for the elements represented in the instruments by which 
their success is measured.” Measuring up to standards in the 
factors used for promotion is the criterion of success usually set 
up by administrators and accepted by teachers. Attempts to meet 
these standards are the child’s test in experiencing success or fail- 
ure, and the teacher’s test in demonstrating her ability to help 
children meet the requirements which higher authority demands. 
Both are extrinsic values but none the less important to teacher 
and pupil. Professional and financial recc^piition for the teacher 
are many times determined by her ability to have the children 

“Oarricaliim Makmg," Tn/entysixth Year Book» National Society for ike Study of Edu-> 
catUm^ Part II, I. iw* 
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under her guidance accomplish the requirements necessary for 
promotion. For the responsible authority to select any one cur- 
riculum requirement as a promotion canon and to demand any 
given amount of that requirement without having secured a scien- 
tific basis for the placement of the requirement is not in conformity 
with current scientific procedure, and fails to insure the proper bal- 
ance of emphasis on such valuable educational outcomes in the 
child as the worthy use of leisure time, practical efficiency, health, 
and citizenship. 

An examination of the composite statements made by the group 
of thirteen experts in curriculum making, as reported in the 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education/-^ finds little justification for an evaluation of the 
child^s progress solely on the bases of chronological age in the 
kindergarten and of reading in the first grade ; but the data of this 
study are conclusive that these are the decisive factors in current 
practice for the admission of children to the first grade and for 
their promotion therefrom. 

This committee contends that curriculum makers should seek 
the material which on every possible occasion would tend to de- 
velop in the child comprehending and tolerant views of the world. 
Especially should human relations in the classroom be so handled 
as to include as many t3^es and varieties as can efficiently be 
made to function in the experience of pupils. 

“The materials of instruction (individual and group activities 
of children, reading, open forum, discussion, excursion, what-not) 
will be chosen in the light of the analysis and appraisal of activi- 
ties in which people old and young most universally and perma- 
nently engage. This is just as necessary in the case of the finer 
types of appreciation as in the case of the most highly specialized 
skills/^ This statement does not support the present practice of 
promotion from first grade which places the emphasis on reading 
and neglects the subjects of art, music, and nature. 

Since the materials of instruction according to curriculum ex- 
perts should be selected on a basis of giving the learner the most 
hdp in meeting and controlling life situations, it would seem 
I<^cal that a child should progress from one unit of work to the 
next according to his growth in “the important attitudes, gen- 
eralizations, and appreciations as well as skills and knowledges'' 

» “Cttniculuitt MaJdng/’ Twenty-sixth Y earhook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part n, Qxaj). 1 , 1927- 
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of materials which are of the greatest social value. There are no 
data at present and it is doubtful if there ever will be data that 
prove that reading ability gives an adequate measure of the child's 
growth in social values. This conclusion is especially pertinent in 
the light of studies ( i ) which show that, in the teacher's opinion, 
20 percent of first grade children are not ready to learn to read, 
and (2) that children before the mental age of six years are not 
ready to do first grade work. 

The data used in this chapter as the basis of the discussion of 
factors which determine the admission of children to first grade, 
and their promotion from low first to high first and from high 
first to second grade, are presented in tabulated form on pages 
31 to 51 inclusive. 

The first eight of the twenty tables assembled deal with re- 
sponses of administrators to questions relating to admission of 
children to first grade ; Tables IX to XIX inclusive present mate- 
rial on the subject of promotion of pupils from low first to high 
first and from high first to second grade; Table XXA relates to 
promotion standards; and Table XXB to individual promotions. 

TABLE I 

Classification According to Types of Responses of Superintendents, 
Supervisors, and Principals of Public Schools, and Directors of 
Laboratory Schools Who Checked Factors Used for Admission of 
Children to First Grade 


Administrators by Groxjps 

Superin- 
tendents 
OF P. S. 

Super- 
visors 
OF P. S. 

Princi- 

pals 

OF P. S. 

Direc- 
tors OF 
Lab. S. 

Total 

Total No. responding 

90 

94 

20 

15 

219 

No. checking some or all Fac- 
tors for Admission of Kin- 
dergarten and Non-kinder- 
garten Children 

84 

92 

19 

13 

209 

No. checking Factors for Ad- 
mission of Kindergarten 
Children only 

41 

77 

19 

12 

149 

No. checking Factors for Ad- 
misdon of Non-kindeigarten 
Children only 

67 

59 

13 

8 

147 
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TABLE 111 

Percentage of Each Group of Administrators Who Used for Some 
Weighting Between Zero and ioo Percent Each Factor for Ad- 
mission OF Kindergarten and Non-Kindergarten Children to 

First Grade 


Percentage of Administrators Using Each Factor 


Factors for Admission 
to First Grade 


















DREN 
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* Zero scores were not used. 
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Number and Percentage of Times Checked, of Different Factors Used for Admission of Children to First 
Grade in Public and Laboratory Schools, with Median Weighting and Rank 
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TABLE VI 

Number and Percentage of Responses of Each of Four Groups of 
Administrators in Relation to Promotion on Reading and Non- 

Reading Bases 


Bases Used for Promotion 


Administrators 

Reporting 

Reading 

Basis 

Non-Reading 

Basis 

“Yes and 
N o” 

Not 

Reporting 

Total 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 

No. 

% 

No. 

Superintendents 

57 

87.0 

8 

12.3 

0 

0.0 

25 

II. 4 

90 

Supervisors 

54 

76.0 

15 

21. 1 

2 

0.9 

23 

10.9 

94 

Principals 

Directors of Labora- 

I 

5-5 

17 

94-4 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.9 

20 

tory Schools 

7 

58.3 

5 

41.6 

0 

0.0 

3 

1.4 

15 

Total 





2 

Hi 


■jjl 

219 


Total 


2 


•9 


219 
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TABLE VIII 

Number of Years a Child May Remain in Kindergarten as Re- 
ported BY Four Groups of Administrators 
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TABLE IX 

Classification of Responses from Superintendents, Supervisors , 
AND Principals of Public Schools, and Directors of Experimental 
AND Normal Training Schools, Relating to Standards Used to 
Promote Children from Low First to High First Grade and from 
High First to Second Grade 



Standards Checked 

Administrators by Groups 

Low to 
High First 

High First 
to Second 

Superintendents 

33 

57 

9 

7 

59 

66 

Supervisors 

Principals 

l6 

Directors of Private and Experimental Schools . . . 

10 

Total 

io6 

151 
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Weightings Given by Administrators 

Total 
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Promotion Factors 

r, Reading 

2. Number 

3. Language 

4. Art 

5. Social Adjustment . , . 

6. Nature 

7. Music 

8. Writing 

9. Spelling 

10. Physical Maturity . . . 

11. Chronological Age . . . 

12. Mental Age 

13. Emotional Stability . . 

14. General Health 

15. Health Habits 

16. Attendance 

17. EfiEort 

18. General Conduct .... 

19. Failure in more than 

one subject 

Total 
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Number and Percentage of Times Checked, and Rank as to Weighting of Each Factor for Promotion of 
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1. Reading 

2. Number 

3. Language 

4. Art 

5. Social Adjustment . . . 

6. Nature Study 

7. Music 

8. Writing 

9. Spelling 

10. Physical Maturity . . . 

11. Chronological Age . . . 

12. Mental Age 

13. Emotional Stability . . 

14. General Health ...... 

15. Health Habits 

16. Attendance 

17. Effort .......... V .. . 

18. General Conduct . , . . 

19. Failure in more than 

one subject 

Total 
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TABLE XII 

Number and Percentage of Times Checked of Each Factor for 
Promotion from Low First to High First Grade and from High 
First to Second Grade in Public and Laboratory Schools 


Promotion Factors 


High First to Second 

Pub. Scb. 
Admin. 

Lab. Sch. 
Directors 

Pub. Sch. 
Admin. 

Lab. Sch. 
Directors 

No. 

% 

No. 





% 

Group A Subjects 









Reading 

97 

19.9 

6 

21.4 

139 

20.1 

8 

16.0 

Number 

33 

6.7 

2 

7.1 

76 

II.O 

3 

6.0 

Language 

52 

1 0.0 

3 

10.7 

85 

12.3 

5 

lO.O 

Writing 

26 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

53 

7.5 

0 

0.0 

Spelling 

14 

2.8 

0 

0.0 

38 

5.4 

0 

0.0 

Total 

222 

44-7 

II 

39*2 

391 

56.3 

16 

32.0 

Group B Subjects 









Art 

15 

3-0 

0 

0.0 

12 

1.7 

I 

2.0 

Nature Study 

7 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

7 

I.O 

0 

0.0 

Music 

5 

I.O 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

Total 

27 

5.4 

0 

0.0 

22 

3.1 

I 

2.0 

Group C Subjects 









Physical Maturity 

25 

5-1 

I 

3.5 

26 

3.7 

2 

4.0 

Emotional Stability 

8 

1.6 

0 

0.0 

9 

1-3 

5 

1 0.0 

General Health 

24 

4-9 

I 

3-5 

28 

4.0 

5 

lO.O 

Health Habits 

4 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

Total 

6i 

12.4 

2 

7-0 

67 

9.5 

12 

24.0 

Group D Subjects 









Attendance 

25 

5‘i 

2 

7.1 

28 

4.0 

I 

2.0 

Effort 

27 

5.5 

3 

10.7 

38 

5.5 

5 

lO.O 

General Conduct 

9 

1.8 

I 

3-5 

8 

1. 1 

0 

0.0 

Total 

6i 

12.4 

6 

21.3 

74 

10.7 

6 

12.0 

Chronological Age 

29 

5*4 

3 

10.7 

39 

5.6 

4 

8.0 

Mental Age 

39 

8,2 

4 

14.2 

48 

6.9 

6 

12.0 

Social Adjustment 

47 

9.6 

2 

7.1 

47 

6.8 

5 

lO.O 
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TABLE XIII 

Number and Percent of Each of Pour Groups of Administrators 
Who Used Each Factor for Promotion of Children from Low 
First to High First Grade 


Promotion Factors 


NtJMBER OF Administrators Using Factors 


SUPERIN- 


SUPER- 


pRINCI- 


Dirsctors 


tendents 

VISORS 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 
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TABLE XIV 

Number and Percent of Each of Four Groups of Administrators 
Who Used Each Factor for Promotion of Children from High 
First to Second Grade 


Promotion Factors 

Superin- 

tendents 

1 

Super- 

visors 

Principals 

Directors 
OF Lab. 
Schools 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

I. Reading 

57 

96.6 

66 

1 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

00 

80.0 

2. Number 

41 

69.4 

27 

40.9 

8 

50.0 

3 

30.0 

3. Language 

36 

61.0 

39 

59-0 

10 

62.5 

5 

50.0 

4. Art 

5 

8.4 

7 

10.6 

0 

0.0 

I 

lO.O 

5. Social Adjustments 

19 

32.2 1 

19 

28.8 

9 

56.2 

5 

50.0 

6. Nature Study 

5 

8.4 

2 

3.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

7. Music 

0 

0.0 

3 

4*5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

8. Writing 

28 

47-4 

22 

33*3 

3 

18.7 

0 

0.0 

9. Spelling 1 

20 

33*9 

17 

25.7 

I 

6.2 

0 

0.0 

10. Physical Maturity 

II 

18.6 

10 

15.1 

5 

31.2 

2 

20.0 

II. Chronological Age 

18 

30.5 

15 

22.7 

6 

37.5 

4 

40.0 

12. Mental Age 

17 

28.8 

21 

31*8 

10 

62.5 

6 

60.0 

13, Emotional Stability 

4 

6.7 

5 

7*5 

0 

0.0 

5 

50.0 

14. General Health 

10 

16.9 

15 

22.7 

3 

18.7 

5 

50.0 

15. Health Habits 

2 

3-3 

2 

3*0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

16. Attendance 

14 

237 

12 

18.1 

2 

12.5 

I 

lO.O 

17. Effort 

16 

27.1 

15 

22.7 

7 

43*7 

5 

50.0 

18. General Conduct 

6 

10. 1 

2 

3*0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

19. Ability 

I 

1.6 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 
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TABLE XV 

Number akd Percent of Administrators Who Used Each Factor 
FOR Promotion of Children from Low to High First Grade and 
FROM High First to Second Grade in Public and Laboratory 

Schools 


Promotion Factors 

Low First to High First 

High First to Second 

Pub. Sch. 
Admin. 

Lab. Scb. 
Directors 

Pub. Scb. 
Admin. 

Ub.Scb. 

Directors 



No. 

% 



No. 

% 

Group A Subjects 


■ 




■ 



Reading 

97 

97-9 

6 

85.1 

139 

98.8 

8 

80.0 

Number 

33 

33-3 

2 

28.5 

76 

53-9 

3 

30.0 

Language 

52 

52.5 

3 

42.8 

85 

60.2 

5 

50.0 

Writing 

26 

26.2 

0 

0.0 


37-5 

0 

0.0 

Spelling 

14 

14.1 

0 

0.0 


26.9 

0 

0.0 

Total 

222 

44.8 

II 

31-2 


554 

16 

30.0 

Group B Subjects 









Art * . . . . 

15 

15.5 

0 

0.0 


8.5 

I 

lO.O 

Nature 

7 

6.9 

0 

0.0 

7 

4-9 

0 

0.0 

Music 

5 

4*9 

0 

0.0 

3 

2.1 

0 

0.0 

Total 

27 

9-1 

0 

0.0 

22 

5.1 

I 

33-3 

Group C Subjects 









Physical Maturity 

25 

25-2 

I 

14.2 

26 

184 

2 


Emotional Stability 

8 

8.0 

0 

0.0 

9 

6.3 

5 

50.0 

General Health 

24 

24.2 

I 

14.2 

28 

19.8 

5 

50.0 

Health Habits 

4 

4.0 

0 

0,0 

4 

2.8 

0 

0.0 

Total 

61 

15-3 

2 

7-1 

67 

14-3 

12 

30.0 

Group D Subjects 









Attendance 

25 

25.2 

2 

28.5 

28 

19.8 

1 

lO.O 

Effort 1 

27 

27.2 

3 

42.8 

38 

26.9 

5 

50.0 

General Conduct 

9 

8.9 

I 

14.2 

8 

5.6 

0 1 

0.0 

Total 

61 

20.4 

6 

28.5 

74 

17-4 

6 

20.0 

Chronological Age 

29 

29.1 

3 

42.8 

39 

27.6 

4 

40.0 

Mental Age 

39 

39-2 

4 

57-1 

48 

34.0 

6 

60.0 

Social Adjustment ......... 

47 

47-4 

2 

28.5 

47 

33-3 

5 

SOsO 
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TABLE XVII 

Number Using and Median Percent Weightings of Factors for 
Promotion from Low First to High First and from High First to 
Second Grade in Public and Laboratory Schools 


Low First to High FisstJ High First to Second 


Promotion Factors 

Pub. Sch. 
Admin. 

Laboratory 

School 

Pub, Sch, 
Admin, 

Laboratory 

School 

No. 

% 

; No. 

% 




% 

Group A 






i 

1 



Reading 

97 

64.1 

6 

58.3 

139 

62.5 

8 

50.0 

Number 

33 

44.8 

2 

15-0 

76 

16.5 

3 

15-0 

Language 

52 

14.2 

3 

17-5 

85 

17.9 

5 

16.2 

Writing 

26 

14-3 

0 

0.0 

54 

I 4‘3 

0 

0.0 

Spelling 

14 

7.5 

0 

0.0 

38 

14.2 

0 

0.0 

Total 

222 

28.9 

II 

18.3 

392 

25.0 

16 

16.2 

Group B 









Art 

15 

11.3 

0 

0.0 

13 

7.6 

I 

25.0 

Nature 

7 

3-6 

0 

0.0 

7 

6.5 

0 

0.0 

Music 

5 

7.8 

0 

0.0 

3 

17.5 

0 

0,0 

Total 

27 

7-5 

0 

0.0 

23 

10.5 

I 

8.3 

Group C 









Physical Maturity 

25 

14-3 

I 

15-0 

26 

10.3 

2 

15.0 

Emotional Stability 

8 

9-1 

0 

0.0 

9 

18.2 

5 

18.3 

General Health 

24 

I1.2 

I 

15-0 

28 

13-7 

5 

16.2 

Health Habits 

4 

7.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

8.3 

0 

0.0 

Total — . 

61 

13-8 

2 

7.3 

67 

16.8 

12 

12.3 

Group D 





28 




Attendance 

25 

I 2 .I 

2 

15.0 

14-5 

I 

15-0 

Effort 

27 

14.2 

3 

17-5 

38 

15-0 

5 

16.2 

General Conduct 

9 

7-9 

I 

15-0 

8 

8.3 

0 

0.0 

Total 

61 

114 

6 

15-8 

74 

12.6 

6 

10.2 

Chronological Age 

i 

29 

I 4 -S 

3 

15-0 

3 ? 

15.2 

4 

16.6 

Mental Age 

39 1 

14.9 

4 

20.0 

48 

17.0 

6 

20.0 

Social Adjustment 

47 

15.5 

2 

15-0 

57: 

16.1 

S 

21.6 
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TABLE XX-B 

Numbek and Percent of Times Reported of Various Persons Who Determine Individual Promotions, in 
Various Ranks of Importance, i Being Most Important, 6 Being Least Important 
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CHAPTER III 


STANDARDS AND METHODS OF MEASURING 
PROMOTION FACTORS 

Problems 

1. What standards determine admission to first grade? 

2. What methods determine the status of children in different 
factors for their admission to first grade and their promotion from 
first grade? 

3. How are the different measures combined or used in order 
to determine (a) the promotion of a child from kindergarten to 
low first grade, from low first grade to high first grade, and from 
high first grade to second grade; (2) to determine the group 
placement of a child within the kindergarten or first grade. 

Procedure 

The methods which are used by administrators to determine the 
status of children in relation to the different factors concerned 
with their admission and promotion were obtained by having each 
one of a group of superintendents, supervisors, principals, and 
directors of laboratory schools check his own method or methods 
from those listed in the questionnaire. An opportunity was 
given to subjoin any method which was not listed. A request 
was made that any card used to record or to rate the achievements 
of children be enclosed with the returned questionnaire. Data 
for the combination or use made of the different measures in 
deciding promotion or grouping were obtained by requesting the 
administrators to state the plan used. 

The summary of findings combines statements of procedure 
from all the administrators reporting. The tables show the data 
as compiled from the reports of the different classes of adminis- 
trators. The results are given in terms of the number of times 
and the percent that any given method was reported as being used 
in relation to the number of times all methods were reported as 
being used. 


52 
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Part I : Summary of Findings 

I. STANDARDS AND METHODS OF MEASURING 

A. For Admission of Children to First Grade 

1. Chronological age was used by 75.5 percent of all the 219 
administrators as a factor for the admission of children from 
kindergarten to first grade, and by 97.5 percent of these admin- 
istrators for the admission of non-kindergarten children to first 
grade. 

2. Out of the 219 administrators checking the questionnaire a 
normal chronological age of entrance of 6 years, or between 6 
years and 7 years was reported by 157, or 71.6 percent; 5 years 
or between 5 years and 6 years was reported by 48, or 21.5 percent; 
no normal chronological age of entrance was reported by 6, or 
2.7 percent. 

3. There were 138, or 63.0 percent, of the administrators who 
reported that they admit children at a younger chronological age 
if the child is mentally above normal ; 71, or 32.4 percent, reported 
that they may not vary the chronological age standard for admis- 
sion of the children to Grade I; 10, or 4.5 percent, of the adminis- 
trators did not reply to this question. 

4. Ninety-six, or 43.8 percent, of the 219 administrators re- 
ported that they may refuse admission to Grade I to a child who is 
mentally below normal; 109, or 49.7, percent, reported that they 
may not refuse a child admittance to Grade I if he is mentally 
below normal; 14, or 6.3 percent, of the administrators did not 
reply. 

5. A specific mental age for entrance was indicated by only 
51, or 23.3 percent, of the 219 administrators. A mental age of 
6 or between 6 years and 7 years was required by 42, or 14. i 
per cent ; a mental age of 5 or years was required by 8, or 

3.6 percent, and a mental age of 7 was required by i, or 0.4 
percent. 

6. Out of 219 administrators reporting 130, or 59.3 percent, 
reported the standard tests used to determine mental age; 89, or 

40.6 percent, did not report tests used. Eighteen different stand- 
ard tests were reported as being used to determine mental age. 
These tests were diecked 175 times by the administrators replying. 
The Terman revision of the Binet-Simoh was used by 62, or 354 
percent of the administrators rq>orting the tests used to determine 
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mental age ; the Pintner-Cunningham by 52, or 29.7 percent ; the 
Detroit-First Grade by 23, or 13. i percent; and the Detroit 
Kindergarten by 17, or 9.7 percent. Other tests were used in all 
by 22, or 1 2. 1 percent. 

7. General health was used by only 26.7 percent of all the 219 
administrators as a factor for the admission of children to Grade 
I ; although 87.6 percent reported the use of a method of rating 
general health in their schools. 

8. Out of the 332 times that the three listed methods of making 
judgment were checked, teacher’s estimate of physical fitness was 
used 120 times, or 36.19 percent; parent’s judgment 80 times, or 
24.0 percent; and the medical record made by the physician or 
the nurse 132 times, or 39.7 percent. The use of the estimates 
made by parents and teachers taken together exceeded the use of 
the medical record made by the nurse or the physician. 

9. Physical maturity was checked by 30.4 percent of all the 
219 administrators as a factor to determine the admission of chil- 
dren to Grade I. Out of the 219 administrators 81.3 percent 
indicated a method to determine physical maturity as being used 
in their schools. 

10. The different methods to determine physical maturity which 
were listed on the questionnaire together with the two additional 
methods subjoined by those reporting were checked 353 times. 
Out of the 353 times that all methods were used, teacher’s judg- 
ment was used 121 times, or 34.2 percent; parent’s judgment was 
used 54 times, or 15.2 percent; observation of dentition 47 times, 
or 13.3 percent; height-weight index 121 times, or 34.2 percent; 
X-ray of carpal bones was used 5 times, or 1.4 percent; and the 
two methods subjoined — ^medical record and nurse’s judgment 
together — ^were used 5 times or 1.4 percent. Any one of these 
methods was usually used in combination with one, two, or three 
other methods. 

11. Health habits as a factor for admission to Grade I was used 
by only 10.6 percent of all of the administrators replying to the 
questionnaire, although 46.1 percent reported using a method to 
determine the health habits of children in the kindergarten. 

12. The different methods to ascertain the health habits of chil- 
dren were checked loi times. Teacher’s rating on a 3 or 5 point 
scale was checked 47 times, or 46.5 percent; mark. on percentage 
basis was checked 18 times, or 17.8 percent. Scorings — some- 
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times, often, never — ^were checked 25 times, or 24.7 percent. 
With this report on methods was filed a record sheet used by the 
principals of the selected public school system which shows the 
health habits considered most important for children of this age 
and which indicates the habits which different children have 
formed. 

13. Emotional stability was used by 15.3 percent of all the 219 
administrators as a factor to determine admission to Grade I; 
although 60.2 percent of these administrators reported using a 
method to ascertain a child’s emotional stability. 

14. The diflferent methods listed for determining a child’s emo- 
tional stability were checked 154 times. The teacher’s qualitative 
estimate was used 132 times, or 85.0 percent; the rating card 
18, or 1 1.6 percent. To the methods listed on the questionnaire 
three other methods were subjoined by those checking: test, su- 
pervisor’s estimate, and psychologist’s estimate. These three 
methods were checked 4 times, or 2.4 percent. 

15. General conduct was used by only 8.5 percent of all the 
219 administrators as a factor to determine the admission of chil- 
dren to Grade I; although 133, or 60.7 percent of these adminis- 
trators named a method of rating general conduct which they used 
even though they did not use it as a factor for promotion. 

16. The different methods of rating general conduct were 
checked 139 times. Out of these 139 times the teacher’s rating on 
a 5 point scale was checked as being used 79 times, or 56.9 percent ; 
mark on percentage basis 51 times, or 36.6 percent; number of 
demerits 5 times, or 3.5 percent; to these methods were added 
individual records of social habits, on which the habits a child 
has formed are indicated. This method was used by 4, or 2.8 
percent, of the principals of the public school system- 

17. General ability to do first grade work was used by 36.4 
percent of all the 219 administrators as a factor for the admission 
of children to first grade ; though 184, or 84.0 percent, report that 
some method is used in their schools to determine a child’s 
general ability. 

The different methods of such determination as listed and ex- 
panded by those reporting were checked 348 times by the adminis- 
trators. Of the 348 times all methods were checked, the teacher’s 
or principal’s subjective judgment of readiness for first grade 
was checked 149 times, or 42.8 percent ; judgment based on records 
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of accomplishment 85 times, or 24.4 percent; judgment based on 
''readiness'' tests 10 times, or 2.8 percent; judgment based on in- 
telligence tests, physical records and other objective measurements, 
100 times, or 28.7 percent; supervisor's judgment and chronologi- 
cal age, 4, or i.o percent. Combinations of the different methods 
are usually used by administrators to determine a child's ability to 
do first grade work. 

18. The question as to what person or persons determine the 
child's general ability to do first grade work was checked 335 times 
by administrators ; of these the teacher was checked 174 times, or 
51,9 percent; the principal 105 times, or 31.0 percent; the parent 
13 times, or 3.8 percent; the supervisor 28 times, or 8.3 percent. 
Other factors added, such as the state, board of education, etc., 
were checked 15 times, or 4.5 percent. 

B. For Admission of Children to High First or to Second Grade 

1. The status of children in Grade I is determined largely by 
standard achievement tests, standard intelligence tests, non-stand- 
ardized tests or examinations, and the estimates of teachers, nurses, . 
doctors, principals, supervisors, parents, dentists, and psychiatrists. 

2. These different methods to estimate the status of children 
in Grade I were checked 2,538 times. Of these methods teacher's 
estimate was checked as being used 1,702 times, or 68.4 percent. 
The estimate of teachers and others was checked as being used 
as a method 1,898 times, or 76.8 percent; standard achievement 
tests 142 times, or 5.7 percent; standard intelligence tests 102 
times, or 4.0 percent ; non-standardized examination 346 times, or 
15.6 percent. 

3. Standard achievement tests were used for determining read- 
ing status more than they were used for determining status in any 
other factor. Reading status, however, was determined by stand- 
ard reading tests only 71 times, or 14.3 percent ; by standard intel- 
ligence tests 47 times, or 9.4 percent; by non-standardized tests or 
examinations 89 times, or 17.9 percent ; and by teacher's estimate 
178 times, or 35.9 percent; and by the estimate of principal and 
supervisor 10 times or 2 percent. 

II. METHODS OF COMBINING THE RESULTS OF DIFFERENT MEASURES 
IN ORDER TO DETERMINE PROMOTION OR GROUP PLACEMENT 

A, For Admission of Children to First Grade 
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Methods 

The combined judgment of teacher, princi- 
pal, and supervisor, or superintendent . . . 

SUPT. 

3 

Usage by 
S upR. Prim. 

14 2 

Dir. Total 

19 

Allowing the teacher to use her own judg- 
ment 

6 

4 

4 


14 

Judgment 

I 




I 

Teacher's judgment, chronological age, and 
mental age 

I 




1 

Teacher's judgment, and standard and in- 
formal tests 

I 




1 

Teacher's judgment 25 percent; intelligence 
tests and physical records 75 percent 

I 




1 

Teacher's judgment and child's ability to 
make social adjustment 




I 

1 

Average of teacher's estimate and 2 mental 
tests 1 


I 



1 

Talk with parents 






Parents' judgment, chronological a^e of 6, 
mental age of 6 


1 



1 

Chronological age 

I 

I 

2 


4 

Satisfactory balance of all factors 


6 


1 

7 

General estimate of child's ability 

4 

3 



7 

General estimate of child's ability, and 
normal mental age 


3 

I 

I 

5 

General ability to do first grade work; 
mental age, and chronological age 

2 

I 

I 

I 

5 

Common sense estimate ...» 


I 



I 

Mental age of 6 and chronolc^cal age of 6 . 






Use of mental age 




3 

3 

Size and mental ability 


I 



I 
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Usage by 

Methods Supt. Supr. Prin. Dir. Total 

Use of chronological age, mental age, and 
one month's trial on estimate of child's 

ability I i 

Mental age 50 percent; chronological age 20 
percent; all others 30 percent i i 


Mental age 50 percent; chronological age 10 
percent; physical maturity 20 percent; 

general ability 20 percent i i 

Grouped in X Y Z as test results and abil- 
ity indicate 12 3 

Standard norms i i 

According to scores i i 

State law is followed i i 

Kept in individual folders in superinten- 
dent’s office I I 

Comparison with standards of first grade . . 2 2 

Mean average i i 

Failure in 2 major subjects and i minor or in 
2 minor and i major fails a child i i 


Child’s improvement is marked by 
0-no improvement 
— -some improvement 
+ ssdecided improvement 
Children who enter kindergarten when older 
and have not acquired desirable habits, 
also those who are not socially adjusted or 
are handicapped by ill health, are retained 
until a decided improvement is recorded. 

If child’s mental age and chronological 
age are satisfactory and he is in good 
health, he is given an opportunity to 

demonstrate his ability in group assigned i i 


CJl. M.A. 1234 Score 


6-17-0 25 25 20 24 95 

Note. Use the rating scale given in A Conduct 
Curriculum for Kindergarten and First Grade^ 
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Usage by 

Methods Supt. Supr. Prin. Dir. Total 

Consider all measures in order of import- 
ance; e,g. (i) mental age, (2) chronological 
age and general health and emotional 
stability, (3) physical maturity. Promote 

accordingly i i 

Use of record of child on chart which com- 
bines all factors is the concrete device used 
to determine readiness for promotion to 
first grade 

Summary 

Eighty administrators reported methods of using the results of 
the measures of a child to determine promotion or group place- 
ment. In these 80 statements a combined judgment of teacher and 
principal, together with that of supervisor, or superintendent, was 
mentioned 19 times, or 23.7 percent; a practice of allowing the 
teacher to use her own judgment was reported 14 times, or 16.2 
percent. All other suggestions were stated less than 8 times or 
10 percent. 

J 5 . For Prdmotion to High First or Second Grade 


Usage by 

Methods Supt. Supr. Prin. Dir. Total 

Conference between teacher and principal ..43 7 

Conference of supervisor and teacher, .... 2 2 

Conference of supervisor and teacher, prin- 
cipal and research director 3 3 

Conferenceof supervisor, teacher, principal. 9 i i ii 

Teacher’s judgment 4 5 3 

The median, the teacher’s judgment and 
principal’s judgment i i 

Average teacher’s judgment and standard 
score test. i i i 3 

Weight all measures about equally i i 

Judgment and intdligence quotient i i 
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Methods Sxjpt. 

Intelligence quotient and teacher’s judg- 
ment - 


Usage by 

SupR. Prin. Dir. Total 
I I 


All testing 95 and above in one group; those 
below in another i 

Strongest 1/5 follow X courses; weakest 1/5 
follow Z courses; all other Y courses i 

Children of high intelligence quotient placed 
in special group and given enriched cur- 
riculum rather than double promotion. . , i 

McCall scoring tabulation 3 

High intelligence quotient scores, health and 
work habits 


I 


I 


I 

3 


I 


Comparison with standards and median of 
group 2 

Find C. P.; arrange in order of rank; divide 
in three groups — ^Upper 35; Middle 30; 

Low 35 I 

Teacher’s estimate i .2 
Intelligence quotient 2 

Health I = Norm i 

Social adjustment 2 

1-55 


AH measures reduced to the age scale units: 
various m^sures averaged i 

Chronological age, mental age, child’s rec- 
ords shown in yearly charts, and definite 
achievements in subject matter l 

Reading 50 percent; language 20 p«*cent; 
mental age 30 percent * 

Mental age 50 percent; chronological age 20 
percjent; all others 30 percent i 


2 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


Conader all measures in order of importance: 
(i) mental age and ability to read, (2) 


1 
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Usage by 

Methods Supt. Supr. Prim. Dir. Total 

number and social adjustment, writing, 
emotional stability, general health, and 

effort. Promote accordingly i i 

Promote if health permits and parents con- 
sent I I 

Observation average i 


Check one against another. 


2 


Chronological age overbalances all 


I 


Failure in a major and minor subject or two 
minors and i major fails a child i i 

After considering all factors, place child 
where he will do most good 2 2 


Promote on reading ability 

Subjective judgment, objective judgment, 
and child’s welfare 


I 


I 


Child must meet passing standards in read- 
ing, number, and language i i 

Must meet minimum requirements in all 
subjects, or all but one i i 

Summary 

There is apparently little agreement among administrators re- 
garding the best way to combine the results of different measures 
for the purpose of determining the promotion of children to high 
first grade and to second grade. Teacher’s judgment ranks high- 
est; and the combined judgment of teacher, principal, and super- 
visor, second. Probably in this second method the teacher’s 
opinion counts for most in a large majority of cases. 


III. CHARTS AND TESTS FOR RECORDING OR RATING ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

I. Out of 219 replies to the questionnaire 25 supervisors and 
directors of laboratory schools sent charts for recording or rating 
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achievements of children, and 20 principals from the selected 
public school system sent charts to record the achievements of 
children, in health and social relations. 

2. Thirteen of these charts for rating achievements of children 
analyzed the trait or traits about which information was desired; 
twelve listed the traits on which a rating was to be given but gave 
no analysis *or definition of its meaning. The charts used by the 
principals of the selected public school gave a clear analysis of the 
meaning of the factor or trait to be rated. 

3. A test for reading readiness/ an achievement test for kinder- 
garten,^ and a first grade entrance test® were reported. 

Part II : Evaluation and Discussion of Findings 

The administrators cooperating in this study checked methods 
as used to determine the status of children in the factors which 
were listed for promotion more often than they indicated that 
they used these factors for promotion. This fact probably indi- 
cates that a greater percent of administrators think the status of 
children in these factors is worth knowing, but consider that the 
factors themselves are not sufficiently correlated with success in 
school work to make them satisfactory bases for promotion. 

I. STANDARDS FOR ADMISSION TO FIRST GRADE 
Chronological Age 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine current practice as to 
what chronological age is required for admission. Of all the 219 
administrators 71.6 percent reported that the chronological age at 
which children are normally admitted is 6 years or between 6 and 
7 years; although 63 percent reported that they could vary the 
chronological age for admittance if the child was mentally above 
normal, and 43.8 percent reported that they could refuse a child 
admission to first grade if he was mentally below normal. These 
data together with the fact that 35.2 percent of the administrators 
reported some limit to the number of years a child may remain in 
kindergarten make the chronological age of entrance to first grade 
appear to vary so much that it is difficult to state the specific en- 
trance age in common practice. This variation in chronological 

1 Berry and Rogers, Reading Maturity Test^ Form A, Baltimore, Maryland. 

* Rockwell, Kindergarten Achievement Te$U Cleveland, Ohio (not published at the time of 
making report). 

• Burr, Sea^ First Grade Entrance Class Test. 
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age used may indicate that administrators are in a period of experi- 
mentation upon this factor which ultimately will lead to a change 
in emphasis given to it. There are no data based on scientific 
research which show that a child automatically becomes endued 
with ability to do first grade work upon reaching any specific 
chronological age. A survey of the history of education makes evi- 
dent the fact that when schools became free, school economic prob- 
lems due to increases in enrollment and attendance disproportion- 
ally larger than increases in funds were solved by classification 
based on chronological age and reading ability. Usage made 
chronological age the basis for classification before scientific re- 
search revealed its weakness, and before the superior method of 
measuring children’s maturity or learning capacity for successful 
achievement of first grade work by intelligence testing was per- 
fected. 

Mental Age 

A specific mental age for entrance to first grade was checked 
by only 51, or 23.1 percent, of the 219 different administrators. 
When checked such specific mental age ranged from 5 years to 7 
years. Out of 219, only 42, or 18.7 percent, indicated the use of 
a mental age of 6 years. However, 130, or 59.3 percent, of the 
administrators reported that mental testing was used in their 
schools or school systems to determine mental age. The results of 
intelligence testing are used for school purposes other than admis- 
sion; or it is possible that the administrators in this group are 
determining experimentally what mental age is necessary to do 
the work that a specific curriculum in a specific school or school 
system requires. 

The mental age of 6 years used by 42 out of 51 administrators 
reporting the use of some mental age as an admission basis is the 
definite mental age — as research studies indicate — ^which evidences 
a readiness in children to accomplish successfully such a first grade 
curriculum as was organized in the schools in which these studies 
were made. This does not necessarily mean that students of re- 
search approve or disapprove of those curricula, of the class or 
grade organization, or of the materials of instruction in use for 
first grade children. It would rather seem to indicate that if the 
curriculum or materials for instruction and the grade organization 
must remain as they are, then a mental age of 6 years is necessary 
in these schools for children to cope successfully with it. What 
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curriculum materials are most effective for the growth of the child 
at any given chronological or mental age and any given intelligence 
level, what classification and what grade organization conduce to 
children's best development are all highly important but also quite 
different problems that should challenge practical administrators in 
education, and research workers in the field of educational admin- 
istration. 

The standard intelligence test was the method checked as being 
used to determine mental age. Eighteen different kinds of tests 
were reported by 130 administrators, but a decided preference for 
the Binet, Pintner-Cunningham, and the Detroit Kindergarten and 
First Grade Tests was evident. 

Of the Binet-Simon test and its use Dickson^ says: ‘‘At the 
time a child enters school, there is no other index of his ability 
that has shown itself so deserving of careful consideration as the 
Binet mental test. When used along with other criteria such as 
age, industry, accomplishment, health, etc., it makes the creation of 
effective working groups a much easier and surer task than- is pos- 
sible without it. It is a means of checking and refining the teach- 
er's judgment which otherwise must depend upon external evi- 
dence that frequently leaves unfathomed the child's real ability." 

The group tests attempt to perform the same sort of service in 
a more economical way. Even in cases where the same results 
cannot be obtained, group tests may still be justified as yielding 
results of value far in excess of their cost in money, time, and 
labor. 


II. METHODS USED AS A BASIS OF RATING 

While only 20.7 percent of the administrators used physical ma- 
turity, health habits, general health, and emotional stability as 
factors for promotion, 68,8 percent indicated a method of measur- 
ing these items. The measurements of these traits indicated are 
entirely subjective except the measurements of height-weight and 
the X-ray photographs of anatomical status. 

Teacher's estimate as the method used for the measurement of 
these traits outnumbers all others. It was checked for the four 
items 491 times, or 52.0 percent, out of 941 ; the judgment of 
specialists, such as physicians, nurses, and psychiatrists, was 
checked 188 times, or 29.9 percent; the judgment of parents 138 

^ DkfcKni* Virgil E„ MeniiU Tests and ihe Classroom Teacher^ Chap. 3, pp. S3. 54. 1!>24. 
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times, or 14.6 percent; and anatomical measurements 124 times, 
or 13. 1 percent. 

General Health 

As the method used to measure the child's status in general 
health, teacher's estimate and parent’s estimate were checked 200 
times, or 60.1 percent out of 332 checks. What value the teach- 
er’s and parent’s estimate might have as a determination of a 
child’s general health would depend upon what items were included 
for which the school assumed the responsibility of measuring. So 
specialized might be the desired data that the services of a well- 
trained physician, a dietitian, and a nurse would be needed to 
obtain them correctly; or they might be so simple that a teacher 
with, or even without, training could secure them. Which set of 
data are to be found should depend on their relative value to the 
child ; and not on ease in obtaining them. To help any individual 
to get the best physical start in life is a matter of great importance ; 
and ought to be most carefully considered in comparison with 
every other aid that the school can give him. 

A study of teacher’s estimate vs. the estimate of the specialist 
was made by Elliott ® in the Detroit schools. His conclusions are : 

The average large city, including Detroit, finds it impossible with its medical 
personnel to examine physically more than about 30 percent of its school 
children. The condition of the remaining 70 percent, except for a few of the 
worst cases especially referred by the teachers, is unknown. 

With a view of finding out with what d^ee of accuracy the teacher could 
make physical inspection of children, experiments under the direction of 
Professor C. M. Elliot of the Detroit Teachers Collie in cooperation with the 
Department of Health and its physical examining squads were performed in 
five schools covering 2116 children in 1921-22. The findings of the experiment 
show: 

(1) On the basis of the medical examination given, the teacher made an 
error of 19.1 percent as compared with a present error of 70«percent. (Those 
children whom time did not allow the physician to examine.) 

(2) The teachers found 41.3 percent of the children to be normal; thus 
eliminating a sufficient number to enable the examining physician to cover 
completely the public elementary school system each year. 

(3) The amount of preparation for the work of the teachers is about one 
hour, 

(4) The health inspection of the entire public elementary school system can 
be completed in a angle morning. The committee bdieves that such health 
inspections by the teach^ would 

(i ) Though a better knowledge of the phyacal condition of her children 

< Elliot, C. M., An EsfPerimmkd HeaUh Inspecdon cf Detroit Etementary Sekooi CkUdren by 
Teachers, Detrc^ D^paitinent of Health Edia^atiwi, 1921-22. 
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enable her to deal more intelligently, fairly, and correctly with individual 
children. 

(2) Both directly and indirectly increase the number of children who 
should have medical attention. 

Physical Maturity 

The most common practice of administrators to determine the 
status of children’s physical maturity was found to be teacher’s 
judgment. The measure used most often to determine anatomical 
maturity was the height-weight index. 

The adequacy, the validity, and the value of anatomical measure- 
ments are indicated in the following statements : 

^Tf measurements on the physical growth of children are to be 
scientific and of educational value, they must be taken consecu- 
tively at least semiannually, by trained observers, with standard- 
ized technique.” ® 

^‘Throughout childhood the weight curve continues to be the 
surest indication of proper growth . . . All children should 
be weighed once a month.” 

“It may be stated as a physiological principle that a body of a 
certain height requires a certain weight to sustain it, and the most 
significant test of a child’s condition is the relation between his 
weight and his height.” ^ 

“Certain significant correlations gathered under rigid experi- 
mental conditions for 120 girls six to twelve years of age are: 

Correlation of mental age with ossification ratio 016 


Correlation of mental age with height 34 

Correlation of mental age with weight 39 

Correlation of mental age with dentition 12 


One must accept the conclusion that there are low partial corre- 
lations between mental age and the commonly accepted indices of 
physiological and anatomical development.” ® 

Woodrow, Lowell, Baldwin and Stecher, Freeman and Carter, 
and Dearborn and Prescott have accepted skeletal development 
as the best index of anatomical age, and the ossification process of 
the wrist as the most reliable measure of skeletal growth. 

“The student should be warned against accepting any single 

< Bald^ and Stecher, The Psychology of the Pre-school child. Chap. II, pp. 26, 27, 1^24. 

^ Ejnereon, Wm, R, P., Nutrition and Growth in Children, 1922. 

•Abernethy, Ethel M., “Correlations in Ph3rsical and Mental Growth, “ Jour. Ed. Psy- 
chology, Oct., 1925. 
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measure of anatomical or physiological development as necessarily 
indicative of a parallel mental development. A single measure of 
growth, which is easily obtainable and which would suffice for 
other types of measures, has not yet been found. 

‘These statements indicate the height-weight index, a measure 
important and generally utilized in considering anatomical matur- 
ity. There is, however, disagreement among students of research 
regarding its significance either alone or with other physical meas- 
urements to indicate a parallel mental development.’’ ^ 

Emotional Stability 

The methods listed for the rating of emotional stability were 
teacher’s qualitative estimate which was checked 132 times, or 85 
percent out of 154 checks; and the rating plan or card which was 
checked by 18, or 11.6 percent; while other estimates were checked 
4 times, or 2.4 percent. It is apparent that common practice in 
estimating the status of children’s emotional stability is teacher’s 
qualitative estimate. 

The method used by Gates to determine the emotional status 
of children was teacher’s judgment with an analysis of emotional 
maturity on a rating scale to guide this judgment. 

In a survey made by Courtis of the emotional tendencies and 
behavior of over 3000 children, “teachers participating in the 
survey were furnished with detailed descriptions of the way chil- 
dren behave in a number of emotional situations, and were asked 
to record their observations and judgments in regard to each 
child in their care. More than one teacher rated most of the 
children. These ratings were summarized and reduced to an 
index figure which expressed crudely, but definitely, the degree 
of emotional control developed by a given child. These indices 
were used to trace the effect of emotional control on success.” 

To secure an accurate determination of the child’s status as to 
emotional stability, these two authorities in educational research 
found it necessary to formulate a rating scale to guide the judg- 
ment of teachers. Both investigators publish in their studies the 
rating cards which the teachers used in making their jud^ents. 

* Pechstein, L. A. and Jenkins P., Psychclogy of the Kindergarten^Frimary Childs Chap. IV, 
1927. 

10 Gates, Arthur L, “The Nature and Educational Significance of Physical Status and of 
Mental, Physiological, Social, and Emotional Maturity,*’ Jour. Ed. Psychology, Septembef, 
1926. 

“ Courtis, Stuart A., Why Children Succeed, Appendix, 1925, 
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The validity of any method used at present to show the effect 
of emotional factors on success is expressed by Courtis in the 
following statement : 

“The emotional and social factors undoubtedly produce marked 
effects upon success. The residual errors of prediction of Stan- 
ford scores were correlated with the results from the emotional 
and social surveys, but the correlations were practically zero. In 
my judgment, this means, not that these factors do not influence a 
child’s success at school, but that they have no general or uniform 
influence. Proof of their effects is to be derived from analytical 
study of individual variations from predicted values. Methods of 
correction for such specific factors must be discovered before the 
true relations between the general factors can be determined.” 
Children's Ability to do First Grade Work 

The most common practice to determine children’s ability to do 
first grade work is to combine the teacher’s or principal’s sub- 
jective judgment, and the teacher’s judgment based on records. 
Intelligence testing, the only available objective method of deter- 
mining children’s readiness for first grade, was used about one- 
fourth as’many times as the subjective methods. 

The relative importance of measures used to determine chil- 
dren’s ability to do first grade work depends on the specific objec- 
tives of the kindergarten and first grade curricula. If success in 
first grade is dependent upon the child’s ability to read and to 
accomplish a definite assignment of work, then those traits — ^physi- 
cal, mental, social, emotional, and intellectual— which make the 
prescribed accomplishment possible need to be selected and cor- 
responding measures need to be constructed. That we have failed 
to do this is evident from the report of the committee on the 
“Investigation on Readiness for Reading” to which reference 
has already been made. This study shows that of 590 first grade 
teachers 504, or 90 percent, reported that 20 percent of the chil- 
dren entering school September 25, 1925, were not ready for 
reading. 

A study of kindergarten achievements should show that they 
lead to first grade readiness. The importance of objective meas- 

» Coartis, Stuart A., Why Children Succeed, Chap. VIII, 1925. 

“ Pupils* Readtness for Reading Instruaion Upon Entrance to School, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
qatton. Leaflet No. 23. 
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ures for this purpose is evident. A study of kindergarten 
achievements organized under Bonser's four educational objec* 
tives — ^practical efficiency, health, citizenship, and leisure — from 
kindergarten and first grade curricula, points the way to an analy- 
sis of kindergarten accomplishment. Out of no achievements 
listed, 91 selected kindergarten and first grade teachers chose the 
50 achievements which in their judgment seemed essential for 
accomplishing first grade work. A rating card based upon an 
analysis of these achievements would be a crude measure of the 
status of children’s ability to do first grade work, and its perfect- 
ing would make a definite contribution. 

Research studies reporting the value of intelligence testing 
and the importance of a mental age of 6 for success in any first 
grade in which there is a specific reading curriculum to accom- 
plish have already been referred to in this study. The value of 
supplementing teacher’s estimate with intelligence testing is pointed 
out in the following statements : 

'Teacher’s estimate is a valuable check on standardized intelli- 
gence tests and the standardized tests are valuable in helping the 
teacher to make a deeper study of variation in data and learn to 
guard against snap judgments. 

"A teacher cannot rightly judge a child merely by what he docs. 
She must take into account his ability and the effort he must put 
forth to produce results. Hence a method is necessary for rating 
accomplishment in terms of ability to accomplish. Intelligence 
tests refine teacher’s judgments and she is stimulated to make a 
study of contradictory data.” 

III. METHOD OF COMBINING MEASURES 

When asked to state the method of combining or using the dif- 
ferent measures in order to determine the promotion or group 
placement of the children in the kindergarten only 87, or 39.5 
percent, of the administrators made a reply. The most common 
practice of those replying (19, or 21 percent) indicated that 
teacher, principal, and supervisor or superintendent made a com- 
bined judgment, probably on the basis of the status of the child 

w Reed, Mar7 M. and Harbeck. Irene, The Roftk of Kindergarten Achievetnenis Important for 
First Grade Readiness. (Unp^Wishfid). 

tt Terman, Lewis M., The Intelligence of Schod CkUdrenf Chap. V, 1919. 

^ Dicl^n, Virgil E., Mentd Tests and (he Classroom Teacher^ X924. 
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in the diflferent measures. The method of second highest fre- 
quency (14 ont of 87, or 16 percent) was to allow the teacher to 
use her own judgment, no doubt in the light of the resxalts of 
different measurements. Other reported methods or uses included 
a mere filing of the records, as, for example, keeping them in 
individual folders in the superintendent’s office; a more inclusive 
method in which the use of records of children on a chart which 
combines all factors is the concrete device used to determine readi- 
ness for promotion to first grade ; and also the use of the following 
mechanical device: mental age 50 percent; chronological age 10 
percent; physical maturity 20 per cent; general ability 20 percent. 

There is practically no agreement among administrators as to 
the combination of different measures for the purpose of deter- 
mining promotion or grouping of children in the first grade. Of 
the 219 administrators 54, or 24.6 percent, suggested 34 different 
methods of using the measurements which showed the status of 
children in various factors. The use suggested most frequently 
was for conferences of the teacher and the supervisor, together 
with the principal, or the research directors. 

The variation in the combining of the results of measures which 
were suggested for promotion or class grouping is indicated by 
sueh answers as: (i) Promote if health permits and parents con- 
sent; (2) Child must meet passing standards in reading, number, 
and language; (3) McCall scoring tabulation. 

The methods used in combining the different measures show 
no accepted practice. Subjective judgment is used more exten- 
sively than available objective methods. It would, however, seem 
desirable in order to determine a child’s readiness for first grade 
to know not only the abilities and capabilities which he possesses 
but in what amounts he possesses them.^'^ 

Summary 

If a child’s status in kindergarten learning is to be determined 
by the number of desirable changes brought about in the child 
because of instruction, then measurements of his status should be 
made by methods which are objective and accurate. This sum- 
maiy reviews the limitations of objective measurements in the 
kindergarten together with the differences in the methods of meas- 
uring commonly used by administrators and those advocated by 
students of research. 

^ McCalU A.. Sew to Measure 4» Riucaiiom.. fHinn. T 
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1. There is virtually no common practice or device in the use 
of the different measures of the child either singly or in combina- 
tion. Both students of research and some administrators report- 
ing indicate that the knowledge given by the different measures 
makes easier and surer the creation of effective working groups, 
and the selection of methods and materials for instruction. 

2. Although chronological age is the most commonly used en- 
trance specification, there is such variability in the chronological 
age specified for first grade that it is difficult to state any age for 
entrance that is not modified in practice by some other factor. The 
findings of scientific research do not define any chronological age 
as certain to indicate readiness to do first grade work. Rather 
such findings make evident the highly varpng abilities of children 
at any given age. 

3. The use of a mental age of 6 years for admission to first 
grade is the accepted practice of the students of research as well 
as of most of the 51 administrators who reported mental age as a 
factor influencing promotion. This age is determined in the com- 
mon practice of administrators by testing; preferably by the Binet 
individual test or by Pintner-Cunningham or Detroit group tests. 
These tests are generally accepted as satisfactory by students of 
research. 

4. To determine the child's status in general health, teacher's 
estimate and parent's judgment are more often used in common 
practice than an examination by medical experts. The report of 
the findings of an experiment on teacher's estimate after training 
in the examination of children showed an error of 19.0 percent 
in the measurement of the particular physical traits for the meas- 
urement of which the school assumed responsibility. 

5. The most common practices to determine a child’s physical 
maturity are teacher's judgment and height-weight measuremait 
The findings of students of research seem to indicate that a 
teacher's judgments of physical nxaturity will be valid and of edu- 
cational value according to the training she has had to make accu- 
rate physical measures and to interpret them. Height-weight is 
generally utilized by research students as a measure of anatomical 
and physical maturity. Of the four measures listed in the ques- 
tionnaire it showed the highest correlation with mental maturity. 

6. The most common practice of teachers in determining the 
status of children's emotional stability reported by the administra- 
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tors is teacher’s qualitative estimate. This practice differs some- 
what from the method used by students of research. The methods 
used by both are subjective, but in the method used by students of 
research there is an analysis of children’s emotional tendencies in 
rating scale form. The rating scale provides a definition of the 
meaning of the behavior which is to be rated and furnishes a defi- 
nite guide for evaluating it. In the judgment, however, of one 
research worker of note no method of correction is now available 
to isolate the effect of the emotional factor on school success. 

7. To determine children’s ability to do first grade work, com- 
mon practice utilizes teacher’s or principal’s subjective judgment 
more often than any other measure. The findings of students of 
research show the importance of supplementing this judgment 
with the requirement of a mental age of 6, to be ascertained by 
the intelligence test. Their advice should be considered in the 
light of the studies which reported that 20 percent of the children 
admitted to first grade are not ready to read ; and that reading 
is responsible for 99.1 percent of failure in the first grade in cities, 
and for 95.0 percent of failure in the first grade in country 
schools.^® 

I. METHODS TO DETERMINE THE STATUS OF CHILDREN IN FIRST 

GRADE 

To determine the status of first grade children in the factors 
used for promotion, four different methods were listed on the ques- 
tionnaire, namely, standard achievement tests, standard intelligence 
tests, non-standardized tests, and teacher’s estimate. The method 
most common in practice to determine the status of children in the 
different factors listed was teacher’s estimate which was checked 
1,702 times out of 2,538, or 67.0 percent. Non-standardized tests 
or examinations received 396 checks, or 15.6 percent; standard 
achievement 142 times, or 5.7 percent, and intelligence tests 102, 
or 4.0 percent. To the four listed methods administrators added 
the estimates of nurse, doctor, principal, supervisor, dentist, par- 
ent, and psychiatrist; also daily records, individual observation, 
and group criticism. The methods that were added by different 
administrators were checked 196 times out of 2,538, or 7.9 percent. 

EzaMness for Reading Instruaion Upon Entrance to School, TJ. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Kindergarteni Leaflet, No. 23. 

Fercrval, Walter P., A Study of the Causes and SiOjects qf School Failures, 1927. 
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I. Teacher's Estimate 

Teacher’s estimate, which was checked 1,702 times, or 684 per- 
cent, out of 2,538 times, was the method used most often to deter- 
mine the child’s status in the various factors in first grade. 

The worth of teacher’s estimate as a measure of a child’s status 
in reading or in any other factor considered important for promo- 
tion is likely to depend on the analysis she makes of the factor 
and the inerrancy of her judgment of the different elements. For 
instance, Gates says, ‘‘that there are many types of reading abili- 
ties, that an individual may be competent in some and not in other 
forms of reading, and that each type is best developed by instruc- 
tion directed specifically to it — [these facts] have a clear bearing 
on the problem of measuring reading ability and of following up 
the results revealed.” 

Equally complex are the abilities which combine to make for 
success in social studies, and only by providing special training 
and by measuring the specific abilities in the light of a standard 
is a teacher likely to be successful in making judgments of the 
status of children in different factors. 

Teacher’s estimate is not always correct in determining a child’s 
ability to progress. ‘‘Great assistance is furnished the first grade 
teacher from the results of testing. Mere personal opinion is not 
always safe, for there are children brilliant in a general sense but 
dull in a technical sense. Limited experience often makes a child 
appear dull.” 

Teachers’ estimates are considered valuable and are utilized by 
research workers — Gates, Courtis, Dickson, and Terman. In the 
judgment of such workers, however, these estimates were guided 
by rating scale analyses and their estimates were supplemented by 
every available standardized test. 

“The importance of supplementing teacher’s estimate with any 
standardized achievement test is to be commended. Tests at pres- 
ent do not test all aspects of reading ability or a child’s social or 
emotional maturity for reading.’^ 

Teacher’s estimate is a valuable check on standardized intelli- 
gence tests and the standardized tests are valuable in helping the 

ao Gates. Arthur L, “A Series of Tests for the Measurement and Diagnosis erf Reading Ability 
3 to 8, ” Teachtrs CoUe^ Record^ September, 1926. 

Dawson, Chas. D., ** Classification erf Kindergarten Children from First Grade by Means of 
the Binet Test, ” Jour^ Ed. Researdt, p. 412. December, 1922. 
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teacher to make a deeper study of variations in data and to learn 
to guard against snap judgments.^^ 

“The trouble with the observational method is its lack of uni- 
versal standard of judgment. One observer may use a high, an- 
other a low standard of comparison. 

^ “The method of personal estimate is much better than the 
method of external signs (phrenology) but to be reliable it must 
be supplemented by a method which is objective.’' 

2, Non-Siandardised Tests or Examinations 

Non-standardized tests or examinations which received the sec- 
ond highest rating as a measure to determine the status of chil- 
dren in first grade are of two kinds : the traditional subjective type 
and the objective though non-standardized type. 

A study has been made of the differences in values assigned 
by different teachers to the same pieces of work when using the 
traditional subjective type of examination. A summary of find- 
ings follows: 

“This investigation has established two conclusions: first, that 
teachers differ enormously in evaluating the same pieces of work 
in terms of the ordinary percentage scale; and, second, they differ 
as much in one subject matter as in another. 

“Four possible factors may be mentioned as causes: (i) dif- 
ferences in the standard of severity or leniency of different 
schools; (2) differences in the standards or leniency of different 
teachers; (3) differences in credit or penalty assigned by dif- 
ferent teachers to any given fact or error in a piece of work; (4) 
minuteness of the discrimination between successive steps of merit 
or quality in a given scale of qualities.” 

The use of non-standardized objective tests in reading and other 
subjects is sanctioned in the following comments : 

“Both types of tests (standardized and informal) are valuable, 
but each type has its own characteristics and its specific function. 

. . . Both types of tests disclose individual differences and show 
the necessity for provisions which take such differences into ac- 
count. . . . The true function of informal tests is best served 
when the tests are made to suit the material and the situations in 

** Didcsoa, Wrgil B., Mental Tests and (he Classroom Teacher. 

« Ternaua. Lewis M., “Tests of General Intelligence,” Psychological BuUetin. May 1918. 
Starch, Educational Psychology, C^p. XXJI, 1921, 
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which they are to be used. Setting up objectives or purposes and 
testing for the outcomes of instruction will encourage a critical and 
professional attitude toward the whole reading problem and give 
a basis for the analyses of learning and teaching upon which the 
improvement of educational procedures depend.’* 

The practice exercises and checks on silent reading in primary 
grades used in Lincoln School are samples of the non-standardized 
objective tests in reading. The Lincoln School investigators re- 
ported that with the use of this material “The total months of 
growth in the entire group of 21 pupils during the three and a half 
month interval was 309 months. The average growth per pupil 
during 3.5 months was 14.7 months.” This material was organ- 
ized on the basis of definite reading objectives and the needs and 
interests of the children concerned and was an informal but defi- 
nite check or measure of the child’s achievement. 

5. Standard Achievement Tests 

The paucity of standardized tests to measure the status of chil- 
dren in first grade achievement in subjects other than reading 
does not indicate any lack in the importance of objective measure- 
ment in these traits. Reading having been traditionally set up as 
the primary objective of the first grade, tests for other achieve- 
ments have been delayed imtil reading tests were perfected. The 
subtleness of other traits of early learning makes construction of 
tests to measure them more difficult. The series of tests lately 
published by Gates for the measurement and diagnosis of reading 
ability in grades 3 to 8 based on objectives that reach to the earli- 
est beginnings of reading is indicative of progress in reading tests 
and is a hopeful sign that similar advance will shortly be made in 
measuring other desirable abilities. 

In order to determine the fruitfulness or wastefulness of meth- 
ods of learning and teaching reading or other school subjects it is 
necessary to evaluate the achievements of pupils as accuratdy as 
possible. The procurement of test scores in first grade perform- 
ance is important, and will be more pertinent to pupil growth 
when the curriculum of this grade becomes adjusted to the capad- 

» Twenty-fourth Year Book^ National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, igas. 

St Zirbes, Laura; Katherine; Minor, Pauline; Practice Exercises and Checks on Silent 

Eeadint in the Primary Grades, 
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ties, interests, and needs of the children and when those achieve- 
ments important for success are more accurately determined. 

Achievement tests in reading were used by two-thirds of the 
directors of laboratory schools. If the practice of these schools 
is indicative of what is found best after organized experimenta- 
tion there is sufficient reason to believe that achievement tests are 
valuable in supplementing teacher’s estimate to determine chil- 
dren's status in first grade reading. 

4. Mental Testing 

The value of mental or intelligence testing to predict achieve- 
ment of first grade children is evidenced in the following : 

mental test is useful in predicting achievement over a period 
of the first five months of school. 

“The predictive values of the mental test investigated are found 
to be much better than chance. 

“The over-age children in this group are found to be variables. 

“The prediction is more consistent in the upper and lower limits 
of the distribution. 

“The prediction of a mental test showing correlation coefficient 
of .63 with achievement is sufficiently valid in this instance to 
prophesy decile positions within two deciles, after a period of five 
months." ^ 

Summary 

The successful operation of a school demands an accounting of 
the work of its pupils. If standards are set at different points 
in a child's educational journey and if the child's progress must 
reach these standards at specified times an accurate measurement 
of his status is important. Such a statement should be doubly 
emphasized if the organization of the school demands a retracing 
of the child's steps over a large unit of work when he fails to meet 
the standards set. 

1. Common practice and the findings of students of research 
are in agreement that teacher's estimate is valuable in determining 
the status of children in first grade. But students of research 
would {a) guide this estimate by rating scales and {b) supplement 
this estimate by achievement and intelligence testing. 

2. Knowledge of the types of non-standardized examinations or 

” Ctamingham, Bess V., The Prognostic Value of a Primary Group Test, 1923, 
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tests used in the schools reporting was not secured from the ques- 
tionnaire data. The results, however, of the traditional type of 
non-standardized examination or testing whose making and mark- 
ing are wholly dependent on the subjective judgment of teachers 
have been found to vary so extensively when the same examina- 
tions have been evaluated by different teachers, or by the same 
teachers at different times, that such examinations are not consid- 
ered a fair measure of a child’s status. Non-standardized tests if 
objective are none the less of value (a) because the tests may be 
made to suit the material and situations in which they are to be 
used, and (6) because the personal bias of the teacher need not be 
involved. 

3. Achievement tests, while not used extensively in the practice 
of the administrators reporting, are used in laboratory schools, 
especially to get a child’s status in reading. The importance of 
supplementing teacher’s judgment with standardized tests is em- 
phasized by students of research. 

4. Intelligence testing to determine the status of children has 
been found of value by students of research (a) to supplement 
other measures in order to discover whether the child is working 
to his maximum capacity, and ( 5 ) to predict his probable success 
in first grade. 

On pages 78 to 83 inclusive the data discussed in this chapter 
are presented in tabular arrangement. Material relating to the use 
of chronological age and mental age as factors in the admission of 
children to first grade is shown in Tables XXIA and XXIB. 
Tables XXIIA, XXIIB, XXIII, XXIV, XXV, and XXVI deal 
respectively with methods of rating general health, physical matur- 
ity, emotional stability, health habits, general ability, and general 
conduct. 

In Table XXVII is discussed the use of the judgment of some 
one person, such as teacher, parent, psychiatrist, and so on, to de- 
termine general ability ; with data indicating the relative extent of 
the practice, as reported by each of the four groups of adminis- 
trators. Table XXVIII shows the number of times the adminis- 
trators responding to the questionnaire reported themselves as 
using various methods to determine the status of first grade chil- 
dren in curriculum achievement, physical fitness, personality traits, 
and general intelligence. These methods include tests, school 
records, group criticism, and estimates of teachers and parents. 
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TABLE XXn-A 

Number of Each of Four Groups of Administrators Using Some 
Method to Rate General Health 


A “Teacher's estimate D “Ntimber checking one or more methods 

B « Parent's judgment E “Number not checking any method 

C “Medical record 


Administrators by Groups 

D 





E 

Total 

Superintendents 

43 

23 

33 

99 

74 

■ 

90 

Supervisors 

57 

23 

71 

151 

83 


94 

Prkicipals 

10 

6 

20 

36 

20 

0 

20 

Directors of Laboratoiy 








Schools 

' 10 

8 

8 

26 

15 

0 

15 

Total 

120 

60 

M 

312 

192 

27 

219 

Percent I 

1 

1 

36.1 

24.0 


99.8 

87.6 

12.3 

99-9 


TABLE XXII-B 

Nxjmber of Each of Four Groups of Administrators Having Some 
Method to Determine Physical Maturity 

A “Teacher’s estimate F “Medical records 

B “Parent's judgment 0 “Nurse's judgment 

C “Observation of dentition H * Number checking one or more methods 

D “Height-weight index I “Number not checking any method 

E “X-ray of carpal bones or dentition 


Administrators 
BY Groups 

B 



D 

E 

F 

G 

Total 

H 

I 

Total 

* 

Superintendents 



7 

40 

0 

3 

0 

112 

69 

21 

90 

Supervisors ... 

56 

22 

25 

55 

3 

0 

I 

162 

74 

20 

94 

Principals .... 

10 

6 

10 

19 

I 

0 

I 

47 

20 

0 

20 

Directors of 
Laboratory 
Schools 



5 

7 

1 

i 

0 

0 

32 

15 

0 

15 

Total — 

I2I 

54 

47 

I2I 

5 

3 

2 

353 

1 

178 

41 

219 

Percent — 

34-2 

15.2 

13-3 

34*2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.5 

99.6 

81.3 

18.7 

100.0 
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TABLE XXIII 

Nomber of Each of Four Groups of Administrators Using Some 
Method to Rate Emotional Stability 

A «Teacher’s quantitative estimate E aPsyctologist’s estimate 

B ^Rating plan or card P =» N umber checking one or more methods 

C=<Test; G»Numberttot checking any method 

D aSupcrvisor’s estimate 


Administrators by 
Groups 

B 

1 

C 

1 

D 






Superintendents ... 





0 

47 

47 

43 

90 

Supervisors 





I 

65 

57 

37 

94 

Principals 

Directors of Labora- 

14 



0 

0 

17 

15 

5 

20 

tory Schools 

16 


El 

0 

0 

25 

13 

2 

15 

Total 

132 

18 

2 

I 

I 

154 

132 

87 

219 

Percent 

85-7 

II.6 

I 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

99.0 

60.2 

39-6 

99.8 


TABLE XXIV 

Number of Each of Four Groups of Administrators Using Some 
Method to Rate Children’s Health Habits 

A =Tcacher’s rating on point scale E wRecord sheet 

B = Mark on percentage basis P » Number checking one or more methods 

C aeScorings — Sometimes, Often, Never G = Number not checking any method 

D »Height-weight 


Administrators by 
Groups 

■ 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Total 

P 

G 

Total 

Superintendents . . 

18 

15 

5 

■ 

H 

39 

39 


■ 

Supervisors 

21 

2 

12 

0 

n 

35 

3S 


19 

Principals 

Directors of Labo- 

3 

0 

5 

0 

10 

18 

18 



ratory Schools . 

5 

I i 

3 

0 

0 

9 

9 



Total 

Bl 

PI 

25 

I 

10 

lOI 

lOI 

II8 

219 

Percent ..... 

1^9 

1 

24.7 

•9 

9.9 

99.8 

46.1 

53.8 

99.9 
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TABLE XXV 

Methods Used by Each of Four Groups of Administrators to 
Determine General Ability 

A - Teacher's or principal's sub jective judgment E ^Supervisor's judgment 

B = Judgment based on records F A. 

C = Judgment based on readiness tests G = Number reporting 

D “Judgment based on intelligence tests H = Number not reporting 


Administrators by 
Groups j 

i 

B 

B 

c 

D 

e 



G 

H 

Superintendents . . . 

1 


! 

2 

20 

0 

0 

92 

66 

24 

Supervisors 

19 


8 

58 

3 

0 

183 

85 

9 

Principals 

17 


0 

12 

0 

I 

45 

20 

0 

Directors of Labora- 








1 


tory Schools 

n 

D 

0 

10 

0 

0 

28 

13 

2 

Total use of 







1 

1 



methods . . , 

149 

85 

10 

100 

3 

1 

348 

184 

35 

Percent 

42.8 

24.4 

2.8 

28.7 

.8 

.2 

99-7 

84.0 

15.9 


TABLE XXVI 

Number of Each of Four Groups of Administrators Using Some 
Method to Rate General Conduct 


A “Teacher rating on point scale D “Individual records of social habits 
B = Mark on percentage basis E « Number reporting 

C “Number of demerits P “Number not reporting 


Administrators by Groups 

D 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

E 

F 

Total 

Superintendents 

17 

37 

2 

0 

56 

56 


m 

Supervisors 

43 

12 

2 

0 

57 

52 



Principals 

Directors of Laboratory 

II 

I 

1 

4 

17 

17 



Schools 

8 

I 

B 

0 

9 

8 



Total 

79 

51 

5 

4 

139 

133 

86 

219 

Percent 

56.9 

36.6 

3-5 

2.8 

99.8 

60.7 

39-2 

99-9 
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TABLE XXVII 

Number of Each of Four Groups of Administrators Using Judg- 
ment OF Some Person to Determine General Ability 

A “Teacher P “Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Physician 

B “Parent G “ C. A. 

C “Principal H “ Test 

D“Sm>ervisor I “Number reporting 

B “Suijerintendent J “Number not reporting 
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CHAPTER IV 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN READING AND 
METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 

Problems 

1. What are the minimum requirements in reading (a) for the 
promotion of children from low first to high first grade, and (b) 
for the promotion of children from high first to second grade? 

2. What standard achievement tests determine an achievement 
score for the promotion of first grade children? To what extent 
are record or rating cards used to determine the achievements of 
children ? 

3. Are minimum requirements rigidly adhered to ? 

Procedure 

The requirements in reading for the promotion of children from 
low first to high first and from high first to second grade were 
obtained from superintendents, supervisors, and principals of pub- 
lic schools, and directors of private schools by requesting them to 
list the minimum number of primers, first readers, supplementary 
readers, and second readers, also to list the minimum number of 
words, phonograms, and phonetic families to be recognized and 
recalled. The data were organized and summarized under the 
following captions: 

The number of administrators who 

(1) had no minimum requirement for promotion that children 
must attain; that is, specifically stated ‘'no requirement'' on the 
questionnaire. 

(2) had no definite minimum requirement; that is, the require- 
ment varied with different groups or with the needs of children. 

(3) had definite minimum requirements; that is, a fixed num- 
ber of books, words, and phonetic elements to be accomplished 
within a term. 

(4) had as minimum requirements those phonetic elements in 

84 
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the basal primer or first reader which were used in the school or 
school system. 

(5) had as phonetic minimum requirements knowledge of con- 
sonants and the vowels. 

Administrators were asked to list the tests which they used to 
measure achievements of children in first grade and to indicate 
the score required for promotion. They were also requested to 
report the use of any card to record or to rate the achievements of 
children in social habits, nature study, art, music, writing, spelling, 
or language. 

A request was also made for a report as to whether the mini- 
mum requirements were rigidly adhered to. This question was to 
be answered either Yes, or No. 

Part I: Summary of Findings 

I. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN READING 

A. For Promotion from Low First to High First Grade 

1. Of the 219 administrators replying to the questionnaire, 66, 
or 30.1 percent, made no report on the minimum primer re- 
quirements for promotion from low first grade to high first 
grade. Of the 153 replying, 41, or 26.7 percent, reported that 
there was no minimum requirement of primers for promotion of 
children from low first to high first; 17, or ii.i percent, reported 
an indefinite minimum requirement ; and 95, or 62.0 percent, re- 
ported a definite minimum requirement ranging from less than one 
complete primer to ten primers, the median being 2.31 primers. 

2. There were 142 administrators who reported on the first 
reader requirements for promotion from low first to high first 
grade. Of these, 90, or 63.3 percent, reported no minimum re- 
quirement of first readers for promotion of children from low first 
to high first grade; 17, or 11.9 percent, reported an indefinite 
minimum requirement, and 35, or 24.6 percent, reported a definite 
minimum requirement ranging from one to five first readers, the 
median of which was 1.80 first readers. 

3. Of the 13s administrators reporting on the minimum num- 
ber of supplementary readers required for promotion from low 
first to high first, 70, or 51.7 percent, reported that there was no 
requirement of supplementary readers for promotion; 24, or 17.7 
percent, reported an indefinite minimum requirement; and 41, 
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or 30.3 percent, reported a definite minimum requirement of sup- 
plementary readers ranging from i to 12 books with a median of 
2.5 books. In addition to the minimum requirements in reading 
a minimum number of words, phonograms, and phonetic families 
is sometimes required for the promotion of children in the first 
grade. 

4. Of the 1 18 administrators reporting on minimum require- 
ments of words to be recognized, 61, or 51.6 percent, reported 
that there was no minimum requirement of word recognition for 
the promotion of children from low first to high first; 17, or 14.5 
percent, reported an indefinite minimum requirement; 8, or 6.8 
percent, reported as requirement the words in the basal primer; 
and 32, or 26.2 percent, reported a definite minimum requirement 
ranging from 50 to 850 words, the median of which was 168.7 
words. 

5. Of the 123 administrators reporting on the minimum require- 
ments of phonograms recognized, 76, or 61.7 percent, reported 
no minimum requirement; 12, or 9.7 percent, reported an indefi- 
nite minimum requirement of the recognition of phonograms; 5, 
or 4.0 percent, reported a requirement of the initial consonants 
and the vowels ; and 22, or 17.8 percent, reported a definite mini- 
mum requirement ranging from 6 to 62 phonograms with a median 
of 25.0 phonograms. 

6. Of the 120 administrators who reported on the minimum re- 
quirement of phonetic families for the promotion of children from 
low first to high first grade, 74, or 61.6 percent, reported no mini- 
mum requirement; 16, or 13.3 percent, reported an indefinite mini- 
mum requirement; 9, or 7.5 percent, reported as requirement the 
phonetic families of the basal primer used in the school system; 
and 21, or 17.5 percent, reported a definite minimum require- 
ment which ranged from 3 to 401 phonetic families, the median 
of which was 15 phonetic families. 

7. It appears therefore that where definite minimum require- 
ments in reading for the promotion of children from low first to 
high first are made, the medians are 2.31 primers, 1.80 first read- 
ers, 2.5 supplementary readers, 168.7 words, 25 phonographs, 15 
phonetic families. 

B, For Promotion from High First to Second Grade 

The requirements in reading for the promotion of children from 
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high first to second grade show an interesting contrast with the 
requirements for promotion from low first to high first grade, 

1. There were 156 administrators reporting on the minimum 
primer requirements for promotion from high first to second 
grade. Of these, 33, or 21. i percent, reported no minimum re- 
quirement of primers; 15, or 9.6 percent, reported indefinite mini- 
mum requirement; 108, or 69.2 percent, reported a definite mini- 
mum requirement ranging from one to ten primers with a median 
of 2.89 primers. 

2. Of the 160 reporting the number of first readers used as a 
minimum requirement for promotion from high first to second 
grade, 30, or 18.9 percent reported no minimum requirement of 
first readers; 15, or 9.4 percent, reported an indefinite minimum 
requirement, and 115, or 71.2 percent reported a definite mini- 
mum requirement ranging from one to 15 first readers with a 
median of 2.51 first readers. 

3. There were 150 administrators reporting on minimum re- 
quirements of supplementary readers. There were 48, or 32 per- 
cent of these who reported no minimum requirement of supple- 
mentary readers for promotion from high first to second grade; 
18, or 12 percent, who reported indefinite minimum requirement; 
and 84, or 56 percent, who reported definite minimum requirement 
ranging from one to 15 supplementary readers with a median of 
3.5 supplementary readers. 

4. Of the 1 19 who reported the minimum requirements of sec- 
ond readers, 83, or 69,7 percent reported no minimum require- 
ment of second readers; 12, or 10 percent, reported indefinite 
minimum requirement; and 24, or 20.1 percent, reported definite 
minimum requirement ranging from one to 10 second readers, the 
median being 0.8 of a second reader. 

5. There were 130 administrators who reported on the number 
of words to be recognized and recalled, required for promotion of 
children from high first to second grade. Of these 42 or 32.3 
percent reported no minimum requirement; 20, or 15.3 percent, 
reported an indefinite minimum requirement of words; 6, or 4.6 
percent reported as requirement the words in the basal first reader ; 
and 62, or 47.6 percent, reported definite minimum requirement 
ranging from 50 to 1,639 words with a median of 290 words, 

6. There were 119 administrators who reported on the mini- 
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mum requirement of phonograms to be recognized and recalled; 
S8, or 48.7 percent of these, reported no minimum requirement; 
23, or 19.2 percent, reported indefinite minimum requirement; 12, 
or 10 percent, reported as requirement the phonograms of the 
basal reader which was used by the city system; and 26, or 21.8 
percent, reported definite minimum requirement ranging from 10 
to 150 words with a median of 26.6 phonograms. 

7. There were 116 administrators who reported on the minimum 
requirement of phonetic families. Of these 56, or 48.2 percent, 
reported no minimum requirement of phonetic families for pro- 
motion from high first to second grade; 25, or 21.5 percent, re- 
ported an indefinite minimum requirement of phonetic families to 
be recognized and recalled; eleven, or 9.4 percent, reported as 
requirement those phonetic families which occurred in the basal 
first reader; and 24, or 20.6 percent, reported definite minimum 
requirement ranging from 6 to 90 phonetic families with a median 
of 30.0 phonetic families. 

8. When the medians of definite minimum requirements in read- 
ing for the promotion of children from low first to high first and 
from high first to second grade are compared, the differences in 
achievements are as follows : 

Low first to high first grade 
Primer 2.31 ; 

First readers 1.80; 

Supplementary readers 2.50. 

High first to second grade 
Primer 2.89 ; 

First readers 2.51 ; 

Supplementary readers 3.50; 

Second readers 0.80. 

Low first to high first grade 
Words 168.7; 

Phonograms 25.0; 

Phonetic families 15.0. 

High first to second grade 
Words 290.0; 

Phonograms 26.6; 

Phonetic families 30.0. 
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II. MEASUREMENTS OF MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

A. Achievement Tests 


I. Test scores required for promotion were reported by 6 dif- 
ferent administrators. The test scores required for promotion 
were as follows : 




Scores 


Name of Test 

Low TO High First 

High First to Second 

Gray^s Check Test 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

Detroit Reading 

None 

Rate 78 

Errors 5 

Detroit Word 

12 12 

20 

20 

Pressey Attainment 

None 

Test I 
Score 1.4 

Test 2 
Score 2.2 

Pressey Vocabulary 

None 

Test I 
Score 4 

Test 2 
Score 2 

Haggerty Reading 

Less than median 

Median 



2. Eighty-one, or 32.4 percent, of the administrators reported 
the measurement of children’s achievements by the use of tests, 
the Haggerty Sigma I Reading Test and Pressey First Grade At- 
tainment receiving respectively the highest frequencies of usage. 

jB. Record or Rating Cards 

Cards for recording or rating children’s first grade achievements 
in social studies, reading, number, art, language, and music were 
reported as being used by 47 or 21.4 percent of all of the 219 
administrators. 

III. RIGIDITY OF ADHERENCE TO MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

Of 219 administrators 46, or 21.0 percent, reported that the 
minimum requirements were rigidly adhered to ; 103, or 47.0 per- 
cent, reported that they were not, and 70, or 32 percent, did not 
reply. 

Part II: Evaluation and Discussion 

I. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN READING 
A, Current Practice 

In the minimum requirement in reading, the number of books, 
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words, and phonetic elements required for promotion was so di- 
verse in different school systems that it is evidently not stand- 
ardized. 

Of the administrators reporting requirements for promotion 
from low first to high first grade, a no-minimum requirement in 
the number of primers, first readers, and supplementary 
readers was reported by 26.7 percent, 63.3 percent, and 51.7 
percent respectively; 51.6 percent reported a no-minimum re- 
quirement in words and 61.6 percent reported a no-minimum re- 
quirement in both phonograms and phonetic families. This re- 
sponse, ‘‘no minimum requirement,” should not be construed to 
mean that children in these schools did not read. It can only be 
interpreted as meaning that no minimum attainment in reading 
was required in first grade for promotion in these schools. Con- 
trasting the no-minimum requirement with the highest definite 
minimum requirement reported by any administrator, the differ- 
ence was 10 primers, 5 first readers, 12 supplementary readers, 850 
words, 62 phonograms, and 40 phonetic families. Since the 
median requirement in primers, and first and supplementary 
readers, is approximately 2.2 each; in words to be recognized 168.7, 
in phonograms to be recognized 25, and in phonetic families to be 
recognized 15, the divergences of the two extremes (in the num- 
ber of books, words, and phonetic elements) from the medians 
in the minimum amount required of children in school systems for 
promotion from low first to high first grade, are large. 

Minimum requirements for promotion from high first to second 
grade show a similar variation in the number of books, words, and 
phonetic elements. A no-minimum requirement in the number of 
primers, first readers, second readers, and supplementary readers 
was reported by 21. i percent, 18.9 percent, 69.7 percent, and 32.0 
percent respectively; 32.3 percent reported a no-minimum require- 
ment in words, and 48 percent reported no-minimum requirements 
in both phonograms and phonetic families. 

“No definite minimum requirement” was reported by approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the administrators in primers, first, second, 
and supplementary readers; by 15.3 percent of the administrators 
in words; and by 19.2 percent and 21.5 percent respectively for 
phonograms and phonetic families. 

The difference between the requirements of one group of admin- 
istrators who reported no minimum requirement and another 
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group who reported the highest definite minimum requirement 
would be 10 primers, 15 first readers, 10 second readers, 15 sup- 
plementary readers, 1,639 words to be recognized and recalled, 150 
phonograms, and 90 phonetic families to be recognized and re- 
called. 

The deviation of the two extremes from the median is signifi- 
cant when the mental ages and the intelligence quotients of the 
lowest group in first grade are considered. The median minimum 
requirement in primers and first readers is 2.8 and 2.5 respectively; 
in supplementary readers 3.5 ; in words to be recognized and re- 
called 290; in phonograms 26.6; in phonetic families 30. The 
difference between the no-minimum requirement on the one hand 
and the highest minimum requirement reported, on the other, 
shows a wide gap in agreement among administrators as to what 
minimum reading requirement is acceptable in first grade. It 
has a significant bearing on the problem of first grade promotion 
and failure, particularly in connection with the transfer of chil- 
dren from one school to another and from one system to another. 

The results of the study on minimum requirements in reading 
for purposes of promotion show tendencies in practice. The re- 
plies ‘'no minimum requirement’’ and “no definite requirement” 
may be explained on the grounds (i) that with many administra- 
tors promotion is on a basis of what children are capable of 
achieving rather than a fixed number of books, words, and pho- 
netic elements which must be acquired before progressing to the 
next grade or group; (2) that a definite requirement in reading 
is not necessary in order to do second grade work; (3) that re- 
quirements such as right attitudes toward reading, interests that 
stimulate a desire to read, social readiness, reading habits con- 
ducive to speed, and the like, are considered of more importance 
than a definite requirement in number of books, words, and pho- 
netic elements; (4) that administrators are allowing first grades 
to evolve not from an exclusive reading program where the read- 
ing process is the important goal but from a program organized 
so that the reading process is the outgrowth of interests and needs 
of children; (5) that there is at present no analysis of reading to 
guide teachers in the rating of those traits which might be called 
readmg success in first grade; or, (6) that there is an unwilling- 
ness on the part of some administrators to face conditions with 
constructive study. 
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The frequencies of any of the minimum requirements above 
the median may indicate (i) a curriculum in first grade that is 
exclusively reading; (2) a program for first grade teaching that is 
lacking in physical activity and has little variation in types of men- 
tal activity; (3) no reliable basis to indicate what children on 
different levels of mental age, social age, and intelligence quotient 
are capable of doing in a school that has a balanced program of 
mental, social, and physical activity; (4) a school curriculum in 
which the demands result in a large amount of failure; or (5) a 
^'paper” requirement not carried out in the practice of the school 
systems reporting. 

B, Findings of Research 

The maximum number of books that any child can read during 
the first half or the second half of a school year depends on many 
factors, including mental age, physical maturity, home environ- 
ment, attitudes which teachers and parents have built up, other 
competing interests, special capacities a child may have, and the 
like. A minimum number of books to be read and a number of 
words and phonetic elements to be acquired before proceeding to 
second grade, if required, constitute an arbitrary standard set by 
administrators and teachers. The minimum which they would set 
would depend (i) on the attainments which they deem essential 
for children in the first grade before proceeding to the next unit 
of work; (2) on the wisdom of detaining a child in first grade 
until these objectives are accomplished; and (3) on the handicap 
to the child and to the teacher if the child enters the second grade 
before attaining the minimum essentials. 

Scientific data to evaluate the requirement of a minimum num- 
ber of books, words, and phonetic elements arbitrarily set up for 
children in first grade to master, are not specifically available. 
^Unfortunately, it is the beginning period in reading — ^as of many 
other subjects — that has been least thoroughly studied. For guid- 
ance during the first year there are available the results of relatively 
few studies of methods and devices for teaching and learning, rela- 
tively few instruments for measurement of attainment, relatively 
slight agreement concerning standards, relatively meager knowl- 
edge of vocabulary, interests, rate of learning, and retentiveness. 
DiflFerences in practice may therefore be expected.” ^ 

* Gates, Arthur I., “Problems in Beginning Reading,” Tmdieri Record, March 192s 
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Two vocabulary studies and the Gates Word List for primary 
grades, however, throw light on the problem. Selke and Selke^ 
analyzed the vocabularies of the beginning books of twelve reading 
methods. It was found “that certain books introduce several times 
as many words as others and that the amount of repetition in dif- 
ferent books varies considerably. Few of these readers have more 
than one-third of their words in common with any other one of 
the twelve readers.” Again, in the vocabulary study made by 
Packer,^ the ten first-year readers which were tabulated show that 
“the recurrences of over 75 percent of words in different readers 
are so infrequent that one cannot regard them as necessary words 
for the first grade. Since first readers seldom introduce more than 
500 new words, a pupil who has mastered a given reader would 
find an average of over 300 new words in any other one of nine 
readers.” 

The median number of the minimum requirements of books — 
primers, first readers, supplementary readers — ^was 6.6 for pro- 
motion from low first to high first. The median number of differ- 
ent words in each of the twelve beginning readers in the Selke 
and Selke study was approximately 400. When, therefore, a child 
in low first reads 6.6 readers, since only one-third of the words in 
each of these books is common to the words in any other, the 
vocabulary which he needs to know probably far exceeds 1000 
words. It is apparent that if the Selke and Selke data are ap- 
plicable to interpreting the extent of the vocabulary even the 
median number of books of minimum requirements reported would 
be beyond the intellectual capacity of children in low first grade. 

The median of the minimum requirements in high first is 
approximately 9.7 books. The question might again be raised 
regarding the capacity of the immature child to achieve the vocab- 
ulary necessary to read this large number of books. 

The need of choosing a basic vocabulary for beginning readers 
on the basis of criteria that meet the literary and informational 
needs and interests of children in the first grade is apparent. The 
word list constructed by Gates ^ is a valuable contribution. This 
list is based on (i) the criterion of utility for childhood vs, the 

* Selke, Erich and G, A., “A Study of Vocabularies of Begiuningf Books of Twelve Reading 
Methods/’ ElemetUary School Jouritol, June, 1922. 

* Packer, J. L., “The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers,” Nalional Society for the Study of 
Education^ Twentieth Year Book, Part II, 1921. 

^ Gates, Arthtir I„ “The Construction of a Reading Vocabulary for Primary Grades,” 
Teachers CdUege Record, VoL XXVII, No. 7. March, 1926. 
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criterion of utility for adult reading; (2) the criterion of utility 
in assisting the learners; (3) the criterion of practical utility in 
immediate adjustment to life conditions; (4) the criteria of inter- 
ests; and (5) the criterion of difficulty. When beginning read- 
ing books can be checked on a word list of this nature it may be 
possible for the approximate minimum requirements on different 
intelligence levels to be established. It is suggested by Gates ® 
that ‘*a course confined largely to the first 500 words [from the 
Gates word list] during the first year, and the first 1000 words 
during the first two years would doubtless be more serviceable than 
most of those now available. Inasmuch as these words would be 
most frequently encountered in other reading material for chil- 
dren, the acquired vocabulary by virtue of being widely used 
would also be more readily learned. The objectionable features 
of many elementary reading courses is that they contain so many 
words used very infrequently elsewhere. Even when well devel- 
oped in the classroom, the ability to recognize many words dies 
later from disuse.” 

‘‘Tests of ability [based on this word list] to recognize and pro- 
nounce the words singly, especially ability to read with understand- 
ing various types of passages based entirely on words from differ- 
ent levels of the list, would indicate the range of the basal vocabu- 
lary and the degree of independent reading ability a pupil has 
achieved and, consequently, the security with which he may be 
entrusted, without danger of practicing errors, to read miscel- 
laneous children’s material in the school or home.” 

The suggestion by Gates of a vocabulary of 500 words in the 
reading content of first grade material is merely opinion, but it 
is expert opinion that is based on years of research on the prob- 
lem of reading. Again, this estimate of 500 words is not an esti- 
mate of the minimum requirement of words for first grade chil- . 
dren to recognize and recall, but indicates the vocabulary that 
ordinarily should be found in first grade reading content. The 
vocabularies of children on various ability levels would need to be 
carefully checked even to estimate the proper minimum require- 
ments for children in low first and high first grades. 

In evaluating the minimum requirements of phonetic elements 
for promotion from low first to high first grade and from high 
first to second, two factors need to be considered in the light of 

* Gates, Arthur I., *‘T]ie Construction of a fleadingf Vocabulary for Primary Grades,’* 
Teachers College Record, March, 1926. 
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as scientific data as are available: (i) the value of phonics for 
first grade children, and (2) in case they prove to be of value, the 
minimal number of phonics to be acquired in first grade. 

An investigation made by Burbank® shows that the reading 
vocabulary of children is largely phonetic. ‘If pupils can be 
taught to see analogies and act upon them they can profit greatly 
by phonetic drills. An overwhelming majority of the words and 
syllables in English are phonetic. Because one word or syllable in 
seven is unphonetic, shall we ignore the 85 percent that are pho- 
netic and teach our entire vocabulary as sight words, thus putting 
our language on a par with Chinese?’’ 

In opposition to this value of phonics just quoted, Gates ^ says, 
“The use of phonetics is usually justified by such demonstrations 
as that of Burbank, that 85 percent of English words are phonetic. 
This proportion is phonetic, however, only in the sense that the 
relation of sounds and letter coiribinations may be covered by rules. 
For example, cat is said to be phonetic because in pronouncing it 
each letter is given a certain sound value which is found frequently 
in other words, and, furthermore, because the sound values which 
are to be utilized in any instance may be indicated by certain rules 
of custom. The fact remains, however, that phonetically cat may 
be legitimately pronounced as Kate, cot, sate, sat, set, and in other 
ways obtained through other renderings of the a vowel. The range 
of legitimate renditions is reduced considerably by the mastery of 
combinations (phonograms) which usually take fewer oral forms. 
But to tell which form the phonogram should take in particular 
instances requires either a wealth of experience with types of 
words which contain them or the mastery of rules, many of which 
the beginning child does not know and cannot easily learn, long 
remember or readily apply. 

“Phonetics are also justified on the assumption that quite apart 
from the frequency of intelligible phonic consistencies, the train- 
ing develops abilities to analyze words, to see likenesses and dif- 
ferences, and thereby to acquire independence of attack. Neither 
of these considerations is a complete justification. Purely visual 
study without memorizing phonograms and rules, without chant 
word-building drills, without the vocal dissections, such as ^pul- 

• Burbank, E. D., “Phonetics in Elementary Grades for Teachers of Normal Children,’* 
VdUa Review, XXI, Nos. 3» 5 dxid 6, 1920. 

» Gates, Arthur I., “Problems in Beginning Reading,** Teachers CoUege Record, March, xpas- 
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lay, play,’ *hu-en, hen’ may be more economic, effective and inter- 
esting.” 

The results or values of teaching phonics is indicated in a pre- 
liminary report ® made upon work conducted in Franklin, N. H. 
According to this report an experiment was conducted in Grades 
I and 11 . In each grade ‘‘two classes of equal size and average 
ability were formed.” The joint opinion of the teachers of these 
four classes was that the phonics classes sacrificed interest and 
meaning for formal elements. The phonics classes consistently 
fell behind the others. Not even in the attack upon new words did 
the phonics class excel. As a result of five years’ experimentation 
on this problem the following conclusions were formed: (i) Pho- 
netic drills have a real value but are not essential to every child 
as a part of the daily program in primary grades. (2) Phonetic 
drills should at all times be employed with discretion and adapted 
to the needs of the individual child or special group. 

A further evidential consideration may be noted. Using the 
criterion of frequency, teachers in Winnetka, Illinois,® made an 
analysis of children’s reading to determine what words and pho- 
nograms should be taught in Grades I and 11 . The list was based 
upon the vocabularies of ten first readers reported by Packer in 
the Twentieth Year Book and ten more modern primers and first 
readers. The Washbume list shows “the relative importance of 
certain letters and combinations of letters on a basis of frequency 
when the traditional phonetic system is pursued.” Adapting the 
findings of the 50 most common phonograms to the needs of the 
children and methods used in the Winnetka school system, the 
following were selected for teaching: (i) The first 15 of the 50 
phonograms, (2) all short vowel sounds, (3) all simple consonant 
sounds. 

From the “Standards for planning phonetic training” in the 
Twenty-fourth Year Book the following principles have a bear- 
ing on the number of phonetic elements for first grade : 

“All early work in phonetics should be very simple; it should 
deal with common familiar words and with phonetic elements 
needed by the children. 

•Currier, L. B. and Duguid, 0 . C., “Ph.omcs or no Phonics,” Elementary School Journal^ 
Feb., 1923, Dec., 1916. 

• Vogel, M., Jaycox, E. and Washbume, C. W., ” A Basic List of Phonics for Grade I and 
Grade II,” Elementary School Journal, Feb., 1923. 

10 National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-fourth Year Book, Part I, 1925. 
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^‘Reasonable results should be required. They should be deter- 
mined by the children's knowledge of a minimal number of pho- 
netic elements and by their use of these elements in actual reading 
situations." 

‘Tn the surveys made with the final forms of the [pronuncia- 
tion] test the examiners indicated whether some form of phonetic 
training had been utilized. The use of some types of phonetic 
training was found in over 8o percent of the classes in Grades I 
to IV. Omitting a few classes in the first two grades, in which 
little instruction of any sort in reading was given, it appears that 
those which received phonetic training are about equal to those 
which did not. The average scores were : 

Grade I Grade II Grade III Grade IV 


Phonetics 27.5 50.3 67.4 75.2 

No Phonetics 26.1 54.6 62.3 77.0 


“The differences here shown are of no significance. The data 
indicate merely that, in comparison with such other variables, the 
presence or absence of phonetic drill is not a conspicuous factor in 
achievement," 

Recently published reading systems are advocating little pho- 
netic training in the use of beginning reading. In one system the 
author writes, “If reading lessons provide abundant repetition of 
word and phrase, it is possible for the child to read without the aid 
of phonics. A child who does much easy reading gradually ac- 
quires a knowledge of phonics for himself." The primer in this 
system has only 195 different words and a reading content of 4,960 
words. The average repetition is 25 words. The first reader 
adds 300 words to that of the primer. Total reading content 7,926 
words. 

In another even more recently published reading system the 
author says, “Teachers may or may not use phonics. Some chil- 
dren make better progress after being exposed to phonics. Let 
it be optional. For those who wish to use phonics, when the child 
has the habit of content reading well formed, a large sight word 
vocabulary at his command, and when of his own accord he begins 
to feel the need of something to help him get the content more 

^ Gates, Artliiir I., **A Test of Ability in tbe Pronunciation of Words,” Teaches College 
Record, Nov., 1924. 

“ Baker and Baker, The Bdbbs-Merrill Reading Manual, 1923. 

w Hardy, Majorie, The Childs s Own Way^ 1925. 
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readily, phonics should begin. Work in phonics should be done 
at a separate time from the reading period. 

‘The preprimer chart consists of 122 words, the primer 269 
additional words and the first reader 206 words, making a total 
of 597 different words with a total of 12,597 words of reading 
matter. The essential vocabulary is 215 words, or 90 percent of 
all the reading matter in the chart, primer and first reader.^' 

These two reading systems and others are aiming to point the 
way to reading systems which will systematically select the number 
of words used and emphasize the importance of the individual 
needs of children in the acquisition of phonics. 

Summary 

Of those administrators who reported minimum requirements 
in readers the data available to evaluate the median of the mini- 
mum requirements show that even the median niunber of books 
would demand a vocabulary over-extensive for first grade chil- 
dren in the low and in the high first grades. 

The general value of phonetic training is still more or less in 
doubt. The best grounds for procedure are to be found in expert 
opinion and in the results from experiments that were not ade- 
quately controlled. These suggest (i) that phonetic training is 
not necessary for all children and may not be necessary for any; 
(2) that if it is given it should be adapted to individual needs ; (3) 
that it should come late in first grade reading experience ; that is, 
“after the habit of content reading is well formed"' and “after 
the pupil has acquired a basic vocabulary thru reading content" ; 
(4) that phonetics should not be confused with reading but the 
training should be given in a separate period. 

II. MEASUREMENT OF MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

A, Standard Tests 

Eighty-one administrators listed 15 different tests which they 
used to measure first grade achievements. The Haggerty Reading, 
Pressey First Grade Attainment, and Detroit Word Recognition 
Tests were checked more times as used to measure first grade 
achievement than any others. Test scores required of children for 
promotion were reported by only six out of 219 administrators, or 

w Gray, W. S., “Principles of Method in Teaching Reading as Derived from Scientific In- 
vestigation/’ National Soc.for the Study of Education, Eighteenth Year Booh, Part II, 1919. 
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2.7 percent. Standards set by objective measurement are little 
used by the administrators of this group for the promotion of 
children from first grade. 

B. Charts to Record or Rate Children's Progress 

There were 47, or 21.4 percent, of the 219 administrators who 
reported the use of charts to record or rate achievement in social 
habits, nature study, art, music, language, spelling, and writing. 
Two methods to secure data of the achievements of children are 
now in use; (i) that of recording children’s experiences and 
analyzing these in terms of knowledges, habits, skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations in the different traits; and (2) that of analyzing 
the behavior of children in different traits, organizing these ten- 
dencies in rating card form and checking children’s knowledges, 
habits, skills, attitudes, and appreciations in the different traits. 

The first type of record is shown in the forms used in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Kalamazoo, Michigan, and the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The second type is shown 
in the forms used in the Public Schools of Trenton, New Jersey, 
and in the Laboratory School of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Seven values are reported by those organizing 
and using the Chart for Recording Individual Interests and Prog- 
ress in the Kindergarten Laboratory School, University of Chi- 
cago : 

1 It is a concrete means of keeping many specific points in mind in the 
development of an individual. 

2 It provides a stimulus for the serious, detailed study of each child. 

3 It gives evidence of a child^s development throughout the year. 

4 This evidence will enable a teacher to give each child more intelligent aid 
in his physical, social, and intellectual progress. 

5 It makes possible a definite, detailed report of group accomplishment for 
the school year through a comparison of the initial and final checking. 

6 This comparison gives a startlingly vivid picture of accomplishment and 
failure. 

7 It is one important means of determining readings of children for pro- 
motion. The younger children tend to draw less progress in the * * School Arts ’ ' 
division than in the other division of the chart. 

If we assume 'that reading ability and the abilities in other 
traits in the kindergarten and first grade are of educational value 
to the child, and that teaching is to have a measurable economic 

w Chicago XTiiiversity Charts. 
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value to the community, can administrators justify themselves if 
they fail to provide the best instruments obtainable to measure the 
progress of children in the traits which are of individual and 
social value? 

III. RIGIDITY OF ADHERENCE TO MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

Out of 219 administrators reporting, 46, or 21.0 percent, replied 
that the minimum requirements were rigidly adhered to; 103, or 

47.0 percent, replied they were not rigidly adhered to ; and 70, or 

32.0 percent, did not reply. 

The advisability of setting up minimum requirements with no 
scientific basis for the grade placement of these requirements is to 
be seriously questioned. The danger on the one hand is of teach- 
ers forcing whole classes or individual children beyond their men- 
tal and physical capacity to meet these requirements, and on the 
other hand, of teachers not holding other more gifted classes or 
uncommonably able children to suitable standards. 

Tables XXIXA to XXXVI, which follow immediately, deal 
with the data discussed here and on the foregoing pages of this 
chapter. Findings in regard to minimum requirements in reading 
for promotion from low first to high first grade are tabulated on 
pages loi to 104 inclusive. Table XXIX gives in three sections the 
data relating to requirements in number of primers, first readers, 
supplementary readers, words, phonograms, and phonetic families. 
Table XXX presents a resume of the three preceding pages. 

Tables XXXIA to XXXII present material on the subject of 
promotion of children from high first to second grade. The three 
sections of Table XXXI deal with requirements in the number of 
primers, first readers, second readers, supplementary readers, 
words, phonograms, and phonetic families. These data are sum- 
marized in Table XXXII on page 109. 

Findings in regard to responses from administrators who make 
no minimum requirements for promotion from low first to high 
first and from high first to second grade are shown in Table 
XXXIII, Table XXXIV gives the findings from the responses of 
administrators who make no definite requirements for promotion 
from low first to high first and from high first to second grade. 
The highest minimum requirements are discussed in Table XXXV. 
Table XXXVI presents the findings in regard to median require- 
ments in reading for the promotion of first grade children. 
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TABLE XXXIII 

Number of Administrators Demanding No Minimum Requirements 
IN Books, Words or Phonetic Elements for Promotion of Children 
FROM Low TO High First Grade and from High First to Second 

Grade 


PROMOTION Requirements 

L. P. TO H. P. 

H. P. TO 2N1> 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Primers 

41 

26.7 

33 

21. 1 

First Readers 

90 

63.3 

30 

18.9 

Second Readers 


. . 

83 

69.7 

Supplementary Readers 

70 

517 

48 

32.0 

Words 

61 

51.6 

42 

32.3 

Phonograms 

76 

61.7 

58 

48.7 

Phonetic families 

74 

61.6 

56 

48 . 2 


TABLE XXXIV 

Number of Administrators Making No Definite Requirements in 
Books, Words or Phonetic Elements for Promotion of Children 
FROM Low to High First Grade and from High First to Second 

Grade 


Promotion Requirements 

L. P. to H. P. 

H. P. TO 2ND 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Primers 

17 

II. I 

15 

9.6 

First Readers 

17 

II . 9 

15 

9-4 

Second Readers 



12 

10. 0 

Supplementary Readers 

24 

30.3 

18 

12.0 

Words 

17 

14.5 

20 

15-3 

Fhonogcams 

12 

9-7 

12 

19.2 

Phonetic families 

16 

13.3 

11 

21.5 
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TABLE XXXV 

Highest Minimum Requirements Reported by Administrators for 
Promotion of Children from Low to High First Grade and from 
High First to Second Grade 


Promotion Requirements 

L. P. TO H. P. 

H. P. TO 2 ND 

Primers 

10 

10 

First Reader 


15 

10 

Second Reader 


Supplementary Reader 

12 

15 

1639 

150 

90 

Words 

850 

62 

Phonograms 

Phonetic families 

40 



TABLE XXXVI 

Median Requirements by Administrators for Promotion of Children 
FROM Low TO High First Grade and from High First to Second Grade 


Promotion Requirements 

L. P. to H. P. 

H. P. TO 2ND 

Primers 

‘ 2.31 
1.80 

2.50 

168.7 

25.0 

15 

2.89 

2.51 

0.8 

3.5 

290 

26,6 

30 

First Readers 

Second Readers . . . . 

Supplementary Readers 

Words 

Phonograms 

Phonetic families 











CHAPTER V 


FAILURE AND PROCEDURES TO REDUCE FIRST 
GRADE FAILURE 

Problems 

1. What is the extent of failure and of repeating grades in the 
schools represented by the administrators who replied to this ques- 
tionnaire? 

2. What means have been used in these schools to reduce 
failure? 


Procedure 

Administrators were requested to furnish data concerning en- 
rollment, promotion, failure, and repetition for the year ending in 
June, 1925, for children in low first grade and high first grade. 
This information was given by only 32 administrators for the chil- 
dren in low first and by 73 administrators for the children in high 
first. The percent of failure was obtained on the basis of the 
number promoted plus those who failed — ^not on the basis of en- 
rollment. 

Administrators were asked to check the procedures they had 
used to reduce failure. The nine following procedures were listed 
in the questionnaire and were checked with the frequency listed 
by number and by percent. 

PROCEDURES USED TO REDUCE FAILURE 


1. Placmg reading in the kindergart^ 

2. Changing first grade promotion standards 

3. Using different standards for different ability 

groups 

4. Using a connecting class for pupils not ready for 

first grade work 

5. Using a mental age of 6 years for entrance to first 

grade 


No. 

Percent 

34 

5-2 

59 

9.0 

133 

20.3 

59 

9.0 

59 

9.0 
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No. Percent 

6. Limiting the number of years a child may remain in 


first grade 91 13.9 

7. Coaching slow children 151 23.0 

8. Promoting a fixed percentage, based on normal dis- 

tribution curve 7 i.o 

9. Using Individual Method, such as Winnetka 

System 48 6.4 


To these items certain of the administrators 
made additions as follows : 


10. Summer School 2 0.3 

1 1 . Using unified Idndergarten-primary program i 0,1 

12. Encouraging natural learning activities i o.i 

13. Placing children in opportunity class if mental tests 

show need 2 0.3 

14. Dividing reading classes into three groups i o . i 

15. Special teachers I o.i 

1 6. Removing requirements of reading for promotion . . i 0.1 

17. Getting good teachers, trained and well prepared. , i 0.1 

18. Retarding only those who in teacher’s judgment 

will benefit i 0.1 

19. Using chronological age of entrance to Grade I . . . i 0.1 

20. Health examination 2 0.3 

2 1 . Seeking cooperation at home i 0.1 

22. Individual instruction and individual checking. ... i 0.1 

23. Slow children in small groups, bright children in 

large groups i 0.1 

24. Individual help and combination method 2 0.3 

25. Pitting curriculum to needs of groups i 0.1 

26. Having two or three groups to meet individual 

troubles 2 0.3 


663 99-5 

Out of 219 administrators 192 checked some procedure or pro- 
cedures which they were using to reduce first grade failure. 

Part I: Summary of Findings 

I. EXTENT OF FAILURE AND REPEATING IN FIRST GRADES 

A, Low First to High First 

I. Only 32, or 14.6 percent, of the administrators reported on 
the number of children failing and repeating the low first grade. 
The enrollment in these 32 schools was 39,102 children. There 
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were at the time of promotion 37, 57^ children; 30,616, or 81.2 
percent, were promoted and 6,960, or 18.5 percent, failed to be pro- 
moted. The range of percent of failure was from 3.7 percent to 
40 percent, and the median was 18.5 percent. 

2. Out of 37,576 children 2,179 children were repeaters once; 
543 repeated twice; and 80 children repeated three times. In all 
2,802 children, or 7.4 percent, had repeated the first grade one, 
two, or three times. 

3. Of the 2,802 who were repeaters during the year 1925, 360, 
or 12.8 percent, failed to be promoted in June, 1925. 

4. Out of the 37,576 children 401, or 1.6 percent, were pro- 
moted conditionally and also 208, or 0.5 percent, had a double 
promotion. 

5 . High First to Second Grade 

1. Seventy-five administrators in all reported on the extent of 
failure and repeating in high first grade. Forty-eight supervisors 
of public schools reported on 51,918 children. There were at the 
time of promotion 49,190 children in actual attendance; 42,978, or 
87.3 percent, were promoted and 6,212, or 12.6 percent, failed to 
be promoted. The range of failure was from 2.8 percent to 32.0 
percent, and the median was 10.8 percent. 

2. Out of 49,190 children 2,371 children were repeating the 
grade for the first time ; 284 were repeating it the second time ; and 
40 were repeating it for the third time. There were in all 2,695, or 
5.4 percent, who had repeated the first grade one, two, or three 
times. 

3. Of the 2,695 repeating the work in 1924-1925, 61 or 2.2 per- 
cent failed to be promoted in June, 1925. 

4. Out of A%igo children, 934, or 1.7 percent, were promoted 
conditionally; while 619, or 1.2 percent, had a double promotion. 

5. In a single school system 14 principals reported an enrollment 
of 986 children. There were at the time of promotion 983 chil- 
dren; 864, or 87.9 percent, were promoted; 119, or 12.0 percent, 
failed to be promoted. The range of failure was from 2.8 per- 
cent to 20 percent, with a median of lo.o percent. 

6. ’ Of the 983 children 73 repeated once; two repeated twice, 
and one repeated three times. There were in all 76, or 7.7 percent, 
who had repeated the first grade one, two, or three times. 
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7. Of the 76 repeaters in 1924-1925, two, or 2.6 percent, failed 
to be promoted in June, 1925. 

8. Out of 983 children, 18 were promoted conditionally, and 2 
or 0.2 percent had a double promotion. 

9. Eleven directors of laboratory schools reported an enroll- 
ment of 241 children. There were at the time of promotion 225 
children; 210, or 93.3 percent, were promoted; 15, or 6,6 percent, 
failed to be promoted. The range of failure was from 0.0 to 28.5 
percent with a median percent of zero. 

10. Of the 225 children one child repeated once; and no chil- 
dren repeated twice or three times. There was then but one child, 
or 0.4 percent, who repeated. 

11. There were no children repeating who failed to be pro- 
moted. 

12. Of the 225 children 5, or 2.2 percent, were promoted condi- 
tionally; and 16, or 7.1 percent, had a double promotion. 

II. PROCEDURES TO REDUCE FIRST GRADE FAILURE 

Twenty-six procedures to reduce first grade failure were 
checked 654 times by 192 administrators. 

Of these 654 times that all procedures were checked ‘^Coaching 
slow children*’ was checked 15 1 times, or 23.0 percent ; *‘Using dif- 
ferent standards for different ability groups” 133 times, or 20.3 
percent; “Limiting the number of years a child may remain in 
kindergarten,” 91 times, or 13.9 percent; “Changing first grade 
standards,” “Using a connecting class for pupils not ready for first 
grade work,” and “Using a mental age of 6 for entrance to first 
grade,” were each checked 59 times, or 9 percent; “Using an indi- 
vidual method” was checked 42 times, or 6.5 percent ; and “Placing 
reading in kindergarten” 34 times, or 5.2 percent. The other pro- 
cedures were checked in all 28 times, or 3.9 percent. 

Part II: Evaluation and Discussion 

I. FAILURES and REPEATERS 

The percent of failure in the public schools of this study is much 
less than the failure shown in the public schools reported by Dick- 
son, who says: “It is a serious thing to fail to promote a child 
when his fellows move ahead, and nearly all teachers feel the 
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weight of such responsibility. Yet failure is very common. If 
every child who fails of promotion were coated black we would 
have at least one out of every four thus labeled before the first 
grade had been finished/’ ^ In the present study, there are approx- 
imately one out of every six in low first and one out of every eight 
in high first who fail in the schools reported upon. 

The data of this study would represent, then, schools not excep- 
tionally bad, and the statements made in preceding chapters would 
refer to conditions that are found in schools where the larger 
share of administrators are endeavoring to reduce first grade 
failure. 

The data of this study show more failure and repeating in the 
low first than in the high first grade and fewer double promotions. 
This may indicate (i) that curricula in low first are commonly 
less suited to the interests, needs, and capacities of children in 
that grade than are the curricula for children in high first; or 
(2) that low first grade requirements for promotion ‘Veeds” the 
weak ones out and gives the high first grade a more selected group. 

There are no significant differences in the extent of failure made 
evident by comparing the results of 48 school systems in high first 
grade with 14 schools in one public school system. 

A comparison of the promotion and failure in public schools 
with the promotion and failure in laboratory schools reveals that 
the percent of failure is approximately one-half as much in the 
laboratory schools as in public schools that reported. Both the 
percent of children who are conditioned when promoted and the 
percent who receive a double promotion are significantly greater 
in the laboratory schools than in the public schools, 

II. PROCEDURES TO REDUCE FIRST GRADE FAILURE 

Comprehension by administrators of the significance of the 
problem of first grade failure is evident in that 192 out of 2^19’ 
of them checked one or more procedures used in their schools or 
school systems to eliminate or reduce failure. 

Any procedure to reduce first grade failure needs to be based 
on the fundamental principles of how to make learning profitable 
and economical for the child. There needs to be (i) a recogni- 
tion of the facts that there are individual differences of duldren’s 
innate ability to learn, which should be determined by measure- 

^ Didcson, Viisd £.. Mtialal Tests and the Classroom Teach&r^ 1934. 
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ment; (2) provision of differential curricula to meet the varying 
needs and capacities of children; (3) a plan for promotion from 
one grade to the next on the basis of the child’s capacity and abil- 
ity to accomplish; (4) a scientific basis for the placement of read- 
ing and other subjects in given groups or grades. 

The practice most frequently checked to reduce first grade fail- 
ure was “coaching slow children.” This may indicate a dangerous 
tendency on the part of administrators to push slow children be- 
yond their capacities, interests, and needs in reading or other sub- 
jects in order to have them accomplish the work outlined in a 
fixed curriculum. This procedure to reduce failure has a tendency 
to force children to fit a curriculum. The comparative values of 
the experiences of which children are deprived during the time 
they are being coached, and the attitudes children build up toward 
the subject in which they are being coached, are important factors 
to consider in the use of the practice of coaching slow children as 
a means of reducing failure. A curriculum organized to meet the 
needs and capacities of children and the placement of subjects in 
the curriculum on the basis of their readiness for them would 
probably eliminate the need for coaching slow children and give 
to them instead the benefits of a well balanced and well organized 
program of work. Coaching children who have the capacities, in- 
terests, and needs that a fixed curriculum satisfies but who are 
retarded because of poor attendance, has a sounder basis as a pro- 
cedure to reduce failure than has coaching slow children. 

The “individual method” which allows children to progress from 
one unit of work to the next on a basis of their capacity and ability 
to accomplish, and the differentiated curriculum which requires 
different promotion standards for different ability groups, are 
apparently replacing those procedures which force children to do 
what their mental age, interests, and needs show them to be un- 
ready to do. “Changing first grade promotion standards” and 
“using a mental age of six” again show an adaptation of the cur- 
riculum to the child. 

Using a “connecting class for pupils not ready for first grade 
work” would seem to be superfluous if organized to reduce the 
failure of slow children. Children who have low intelligence quo- 
tients in first grade are fairly certain to retain them throughout 
their whole school experience. The problem, then, seems to de- 
mand a curriculum for these children which will comprehend 
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their whole school experience and largely eliminate failure and 
its resulting discouragement. Connecting classes as a unit in a 
schooFs organization were organized before the sectioning of 
classes on a more scientific basis was formulated. As a beginning 
step to meet the problem of backward children in first grade the 
procedure is to be commended, but as a way to solve the problem 
of the complete educational journey of children belonging in such 
a group it is apparent that such connecting classes take care only 
of the first of the recurrent difficulties of adjustment to a curricu- 
lum. Nothing but a complete special curriculum organized on 
the basis of ability to do can meet the needs of backward children. 

“Limiting the number of years a child may remain in kinder- 
garten” does not meet the problem of reducing failure unless that 
limit is one year, and unless the curriculum is adapted to a child's 
native capacities, needs, and interests. Allowing a child to pro- 
gress from one grade where he finds the curriculum too difficult 
to the next grade where the curriculum is still more difficult, again 
does not seem the procedure which will make the backward child 
profit most by his school experience or prepare him for the work 
in life which he is capable of doing. 

“Promoting a fixed percentage based on a normal distribution 
curve” is a procedure which predetermines a certain percentage 
of failures. The advantage seems to be in limiting the number 
promoted and failed. To plot the distributions of the achieve- 
ments of children, their intelligence quotients and their mental 
ages is an administrative device helpful in discovering both the 
range of capacities and the range of curriculum achievements. But 
to eliminate a percentage of children from a class on the basis 
of a mechanical device would seem to tend to the entire neglect 
of the important issues of providing a differentiated curriculum 
and of promoting on a basis of what a child's capacities make him 
capable of achieving. 

The value of “placing reading in the kindergarten” as a proce- 
dure to reduce first grade failure would need to be determined 
from the facts which show the relative value of reading to the child 
at this stage of growth and development. Traditionally, a chrono- 
logical age of six has been set for the reading age. Worked out 
on a more scientific basis a mental age of six is now advocated by 
students of research as the age for children to do first grade work 
when there is a reading curriculum. Evidences of success in read- 
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ing on this mental age basis have been noted in previous chapters. 
The more careful students in research, however, hold that not all 
the facts are available to determine a child’s readiness for reading 
even when the child has a mental age of six. So far as this one 
factor, which is without doubt a very important factor, can pre- 
dict a child’s success in reading it should be used; but to use it 
exclusively or to fail to consider other factors would be to ignore 
the findings of scientific research. Whipple^ says: “We cheer- 
fully admit that we measure merely certain aspects of behavior, 
and thence infer the existence of a certain degree of something 
that can be designated as general intelligence. We cheerfully 
admit that many other factors besides that of general intelligence 
do influence the progress of pupils in our schools. We do try to 
recognize and allow for the operation of these supplementary fac- 
tors. We contend, however, that our intelligence tests do meas- 
ure with a decision that is surprisingly satisfactory, a factor which 
is of the utmost significance for educational progress.” 

The place in the school organization for reading to begin should 
then be made to depend upon the time when and the grade where 
a child shows reading readiness. Psychologically, a mental age 
of six has been fairly scientifically selected as the time. Tradi- 
tionally, the first grade was arbitrarily selected as the place. Prac- 
tically, it may be the kindergarten, or the first grade, or the second 
grade ; the criterion for plac^ent being readiness to read, that is, 
social, physical, intellectual, emotional, and mental readiness. It 
would be as unjust to deprive an overbright child of four the joy 
of learning to read as to force a mentally deficient child of eight 
to attempt the drudgery of reading. 

In the organization of a curriculum in any subject for the first 
grade it is both psychological and logical procedure to progress by 
building the first grade materials of instruction on the basis of a 
child’s learning in kindergarten. To place reading in the kinder- 
garten because a child is unable to acquire the ability to read in 
first grade, is to adopt a procedure which will force the organiza- 
tion to regress from first grade to kindergarten. In other words, 
it would seem unsound reasoning to place reading in the kinder- 
garten because it has been found that children in the first grade 
were not sufficiently mature to read. Reports of this unreadiness 
for first grade work on the part of a fifth of the children, and of 

* Whipple, G. M., ** Educational Oetermixiism/' School and Society^ June 3, 1922. 
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the causes for such unreadiness, have been referred to in various 
chapters of this study 

In order to determine the proper placement of reading in an 
educational organization it is necessary to discover the mental ages 
of children to be taught, and also to consider carefully the physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellectual factors which influence their 
readiness for reading and their attitude toward learning to read. 

• Note Chapter II, p. 38. 



CHAPTER VI 


PRESENT TENDENCIES POINTING TO FUTURE 

TRENDS 

I. PRESENT TENDENCIES 

Certain tendencies in administration for the admission of chil- 
dren to and the promotion of children from first grade were appar- 
ent in this study (i) in the current practice of administrators, and 
(2) in the findings of scientific research. 

1. The use of chronological age as the decisive factor for the 
admission of children to first grade shows a tendency to hold to 
traditional objectives, to disregard the findings of scientific re- 
search, and to ignore the value of kindergarten learning as a basis 
for first grade work on differing levels of ability. 

2. The use of reading as the decisive factor for promotion or 
progress from low first to high first grade and from high first to 
second grade indicates a tendency to minimize values in other sub- 
jects, particularly pertaining to (i) social relationships, (2) special 
subjects, such as nature, music, and fine arts, the ends of which 
conduce to the wise use of leisure, and (3) health. 

3. The lack of correspondence between the chronological age 
factor for the admission of children to first grade and the reading 
factor for the promotion from low first and high first grade tends 
to disregard those curriculum objectives which are based upon 
continuity in developing traits important for the individual and 
social life of a child at this stage of growth. 

4. To admit children to first grade on a chronological age basis 
and promote them on a reading achievement basis without scien- 
tific placement of reading inevitably tends (i) to lead both teacher 
and pupil to place emphasis on a narrow aspect of the curriculum 
and to neglect the outcomes from a balanced curriculum, compre- 
hending leisure, practical efficiency, health, and citizenship, and 
(2) to place emphasis on curriculum content for which children 
may not be mentally, intellectually, emotionally, or physically 
ready. 

121 
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5. The use of such subjective measures as teacher’s, principal’s 
and parent’s judgments to determine the status of a child in differ- 
ent factors is justifiable (i) when no objective measure is avail- 
able to measure the trait, and (2) when it is important to measure 
the elements in a trait that objective tests do not measure. To 
neglect the use of objective measures when they are available is 
an indefensible failure to accept the advantages which scientific 
methods offer. 

6. The use of subjective judgment as a measure of character and 
social traits without analysis on a rating card or similar device of 
the behavioristic tendencies of the traits tends (i) to make the 
judgment vague and indefinite, and (2) to make the teacher’s 
judgment of the weakness or strength of a child in a given trait 
difficult of interpretation by the succeeding teacher. 

7. The use of non-standardized tests or examination marks 
to determine the achievement of children in first grade tends 
to give emphasis to a subjective method. This method of meas- 
uring may be (i) of a t3^e which depends on the subjective judg- 
ment of the teacher, varying so markedly when the same material 
has been evaluated by different teachers or by the same teacher 
at different times that the results are not just, and (2) of a type 
which takes an objective form, reducing subjective judgment to a 
minimum. Such tests, however, at the best, do not make possible 
comparisons between grades, school systems, and such yearly 
inspection of improvements of practice and of growth as are easily 
possible when the best standard tests are used. 

8. The variations and wide range of minimum requirements 
in reading for promotion from low first and high first grades 
indicate no agreement among administrators as to what the re- 
quirements should be and no agreement upon a scientific basis for 
the requirements given. 

9. The procedures in evidence for reducing first grade failure 
showed contradictory tendencies: in some cases the practice of 
forcing the child to meet the demands of the curriculum, and in 
others the tendency to adjust the curriculum to meet the needs 
and capacities of the child, 

II. FUTURE TRENDS 

Scientific research, expert opinion, and the practice of the labora- 
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tory schools and of such public schools as are endeavoring to 
utilize the findings of research are inducing trends for the re- 
organization of promotion procedure in the kindergarten and 
first grade that are significant. 

1. In the setting up of standards for promotion in the kinder- 
garten and first grade there is in process of evolving a statement 
of objectives which (i) have as basis the concept of helping 
children '"to live an increasingly rich and worthy life” at this 
age level; (2) plan the work of these years in the perspective 
of the whole educational journey; and (3) determine by a scien- 
tific process the selection of materials for the specific units which 
make up the whole. 

2. Promotion or progress is tending to come to mean growth 
and development, and to be applied to any trait, factor, or subject 
in the curriculum which helps the child "to live an increasingly 
worthy life.” 

3. Sectioning within a grade shows a tendency to be determined 
experimentally upon the factors which help the child to work to 
his maximum mental, physical, and emotional capacity and which 
predict his probable success. 

4. The inclusion or exclusion of all materials of instruction — 
even reading — ^is to be determined by their relative social values; 
and when they are included their placement is to be decided by the 
capacities, the interests, and the abilities of individual children. 

5. The status of the child in any intellectual, mental, social, 
physical, and moral trait is to be determined (i) by objective 
measurements to the extent that such are available, and when 
necessary supplemented by expert opinion, for example, that of 
doctors, psychologists, and psychiatrists; or (2) by the subjective 
opinion of teachers, parents, principals, and other persons in close 
contact with the child, who should, however, be guided in their 
judgments by an analysis of the behavioristic tendencies of the 
trait. 

6. The question of accepting a teacher’s judgment instead of 
that of an expert is to be determined (i) by what the school is 
ready to assume as its responsibility for the development of a 
child; (2) by the training and experience a teacher has received 
for judging a trait which ordinarily requires the diagnosis and 
interpretation of an expert; and (3) by the amount of error that 
results from teacher’s judgment. 



APPENDIX 

AN INVESTIGATION OF ADMISSION AND PROMOTION STAND- 
ARDS IN GRADE I AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO FAILURE 

BY M. M. SEED 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Supervisor. 

Name of City Supermtendent 

I. To wliat extent are the following factors used as a basis for admission to 

First Grade? 

(i) Place checks (v/) in appropriate columns to show the approximate per- 
cent value of the following factors in determining promotion from 
Kindergarten to First Grade in your schools. 

(3) Place a cross (X) in appropriate columns to show the approximate per- 
cent value of the following factors in determining admission of non- 
Kindergarten children. 

Use the cross (X) to show entrance requirements if there is no Kinder- 
garten 

*(The sum of all the checks should equal 100%) 

(The sum of all the crosses should equal 100%) 


Factors determining 
entrance to 

First Grade 

0% 
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I. Chronological Age 










’2. Mental Age 










3. General Health 










4. Physical Maturity 










5. Emotional Stability 










6. Health Habits 










■ 7. General Conduct 










8. General Ability to do First 
Grade Work 
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♦Cotmt your checks (V) or crosses (X) to see if they equal ioo% 
< In vacant spaces add any other factors which you use. 
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II. Admission standards for each factor — ^how and by whom determined. 

I. State the chronological age at which children are normally 

admitted to first grade. 

Yes May a child be admitted at a younger chronological age if he 
No is mentally above normal? 

Yes May a child of normal chronological age be refused admission 
No if he is mentally below normal? 

What specific mental age, if any, is required as a basis of admission 

to first grade? 

What standard tests are used for determining mental age? 


Place a check before the methods used as a basis of rating general health. 

Teacher's estimate 

Parents' judgment 

Medical record — ^please send sample record card 

(physician or nurse) 

Place a check before the method used to determine physical maturity. 

Teacher's judgment Anatomical measurements 

Parents' judgment Height-weight index 

Observation of dentition X-ray of carpal bones or 

dentition 

Place a check before the methods you use as a basis of rating emotional 
stability. 

Teacher's qualitative estimate 

Rating plan or Card. Please send sample. 


5. List the health habits, if any, which you use in the kindergarten as a 
basis for promotion to fust grade (or enclose any list or record card 
which you use). 


6. Place a check (vO before the method used to rate the child's health 
habits. 

Teacher's rating on 5 point (or 3 point) scale 

Mark on percentage basis 

Scoring as: Sometimes often never 

7. Place a check (V) before the method used to rate the child on General 
Conduct. 

Teacher's rating on 5 point scale 
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Mark on percentage basis 

Number of ‘ ‘ demerits ” 

8 . Place a check (vO before the person who determines general ability to 
do first grade work. 

Teacher Principal or Supervisor 

Parent 

Place a check before the method used to determine general ability. 

Teacher^s (or principaPs) subjective judgment of readiness for 

fijrst grade 

Judgment based upon records of accomplishment 

Judgment based upon “readiness” tests (enclose copy of test 

used) 

Judgment based upon intelligence tests, physical records and 

other objective measurements 

9. When you get all of the different measures of a child together {i.e, 
his chronological age, mental age, general estimate of his ability to do 
first grade work, etc.) how do you combine or use these in order to 
determine his promotion or grouping? 

III. Is limited room space a factor in determining the number of children pro- 
moted from Kindergarten to First Grade? Underline the word in the first 
row which shows the direction of the influence. Underline the word in the 
second row which indicates the extent of the influence. 

Increase number promoted, Decrease number promoted 

much little none 

rV. Does any other factor influence the number of children promoted? 

V. If there is any ruling as to the number of years a child may remain in the 
kindergarten indicate the number 

VI. If there is a ruling limiting the number of years a child may remain in the 
first grade indicate the number. If no limit write “none” 

VTI. To what extent do the following factors determine promotion from Low 
First Grade to High First; from High First Grade to Low Second Grade? 

(1) Place checks (V) in appropriate columns to show the approximate 
percent value of the different factors used as bases for promotion from 
Low First to High First. 

(2) Place crosses ( X) in appropriate columns to show the approximate 
percent value of the different factors used as bases for promotion from 
High First to Low Second. 

Note: Low signifies first semester, High second semester. (Use only 
cross if there is no midyear promotion). 

♦(The sum of all the diecks should equal 100%) 

(The sum of aU the crosses should equal 100%) 
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Possible factors in 

First Grade Promotion 
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I. Ability to read 









2. Ability in number 









3. Ability in language 









4. Ability in art 
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5. Ability to adjust socially 









6. Ability in nature study 









7. Ability in music 









8. Ability in writing 









9. Ability in spelling 









10. Physical maturity 









II. Chronological age 









12. Mental age 









13. Emotional stability 









14. General health 









15. Health habits 









16. Attendance 









17. Effort 









18. General conduct 









19. 









20. 










♦Count checks (vO or crosses ( X) to see if they equal 100%. 
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VIII. Check (V) the methods used in your school for determining status of 
children in Grade I in the differect factors listed below. 

Note: (It is possible to check more than one method for one promotion 
standard). 


Promotion Factors 

Standard 

achieve- 

ment 

tests 

Standard 

intelli- 

gence 

tests 

Non-stand- 
ardized 
tests or 

esams 

Teacher^s 

estimate 

Other 

methods 

(specify) 

I. Ability to read 






2. Ability in number 






3. Ability in language 






4. Ability in art 






5. Ability to adjust 
socially 






6. Ability in nature 
study 






7. Ability in music 






8. Ability in writing 






9. Ability in spelling 






10. Health habits 






II, Effort 






12. General conduct 






13. Physical maturity 






14. Emotional stability 






15. General health 






16. 

1 





17- 






18. 







Yes Would a child with a satisfactory rating in reading be denied 
No promotion because of a low rating in any other factor? 
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IX. I. For promotion from low first to Ugh firsts list minimum number of 

Primers 

First Readers 

Supplementary Readers 

Words to be recognized 

Phonograms to be recognized 

Phonetic families to be recognized 

2 . For promotion from low first to Ugh firsts list minimum requirements in 

Counting 

Reading and writing numbers 

Number combinations 

Fundamental processes 

Measurements 

3. For promotion from Ugh first to second grade, list minimum number of 

Primers 

First Readers 

Second Readers 

Supplementary Readers 

Words to be recognized and recalled 

Phonograms to be recognized and recalled 

Phonetic families to be recognized and recalled 


4. For promotion from Ugh first to second .grade, list minimum require- 
ments in 

Counting 

: Reading and writing numbers 

Number combinations 

Fundamental processes 

MeasurementSL 

Types of problems necessary for children to solve 


5. Are these minimtam requirements rigidly adhered to? 

6. List by name any tests you are using to measure first grade achieve- 
ments. Indicate after the test the score required for promotion. 

Test used for first Score for Score for 

grade achievement Low First High First 


7. Do you use any card to record or rate the achievements of children in 
social habits, nature study, art, music, writing, spdling, language? 
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Important — Please enclose samples of any such record or rating 
cards, 

X. Indicate in the first column the person or persons who determine the 
standards of promotion. In the second column, indicate the person or 
persons who decide whether or not a given child is to be promoted. Number 
the persons, i, 2, 3, etc. in order of their importance in making the 
decision, i being the most important. 


Superintendent 


Assistant Superintendent 


Supervisor 


Principal 


Teacher 


Board of Education 



XI. Are the first grades divided into sections according to ability? 

Yes No 

If so, check those factors which are used as basis for sectioning. 

Teacher's estimate of ability 

Non-standardized examination 

Standard intelligence tests. 

Standard achievement tests- 

(1) List in order of your preference any standard tests which you use 
for this purpose. 

(2) List any variation in standards for promotion in the different ability 
groups. 

Note: If you have any plan of sectioning and grading which pro- 
vides for different rates of progress through the grades, a 
brief description would be appreciated. Include practice 
with reference to irregular promotions. 

XII. When you get all of the different measures of a child together (i.e. mental 
age, achievements in subjects, etc.) how do you plan to combine or use 
these in order to determine his promotion or grouping? 

XIII. Is limited room space a factor in determining the number of children 
promoted from first grade to second grade? Underline the word in the 
first row which indicates the direction of the influence. Underline the 
word in the second row which indicates the extent of the influence. 

Increases number promoted Decreases number promoted 

much little 


none 
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XIV. In the spaces below please give the information requested. 

Note. Low signifies the first semester^s work and High the second 
semester’s work. If there is no midyear admission and pro- 
motion, give annual figures under High, 



Low First 
Boys Girls 

High First 
Boys Girls 

Number on roll in Grade r, June 

1925 



Number promoted to next grade, 
June 1925 



Number given double promotion 



Number promoted on condition (or 
trial), June 1925 



Number not promoted, June 1925 



Number on roll repeating — ist time 



Number on roll repeating — 2d time 



Number on roll repeating — z or 
more times 



Number of those not promoted 
who were repeaters 




XV, Check any procedure that you have used to reduce failure. 

I. Placing reading in the kindergarten 

2. Changing first grade promotion standards 

3. Using different standards for different ability groups 

4. Using a coimecting class for pupils not ready for first 

grade work 

5. Using a mental age of 6 years for entrance to first grade 

6. Limiting the number of years a child may remain in first 

grade 

7. Coaching slow children 

8. Promoting a fixed percentage based on normal distribu- 

, . tion curve 

9. Using Individual Method, such as Winnetka System 
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10 . 


II. 


XVI. What factors are, in your opinion, responsible for failure of first grade 
children to meet the requirements for promotion in the normal time? 
Please number the factors in the order of their importance. Add factors 
if necessary. 

In Child 

Poor attendance (not due to ill health) 

health (not causing excessive absence) 

“ health accompanied by much absence 
“ conduct 

Chronologically too young at entrance 

Mentally immature though of normal chronological age 

Lack of effort 

Lack of initiative 

Insufficient sleep 

Poor eating habits (over or underfeeding) 

Special disability in reading 
language 
“ “ “ number 

Speech defects 
Defects of special senses 
Defects of nose or throat 

Racial stock (note racial groups contributing most largely to 
failure) 


In Home 

Use of foreign language 
Indifference of parents 
Poverty 

Lack of parental harmony 

Broken homes 

Unwise treatment of child 


In School 

Poor teaching 
Large classes 

Lack of adequate equipment 

Lack of homogeneity of instruction groups 

Course of study 
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